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ALKALIES 

CAUSTIC POTASH 

Liquid 45%, Flake and Solid 

CAUSTIC SODA 

Liquid 50% Standard and Rayon Grades 
Liquid 70-73% Std. Grade, Flake and Solid 
NATURAL SODA ASH 
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ROSBY 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 


STEAM DISTILLED 
WOOD TURPENTINE 


Attractive Pint, Quart, 
Gallon and 5 Gallon 
Containers 
Tank Cars 


LIMED ROSINS 


Calbrite, FF-L-45 


ESTER GUMS 


Glycerol and 
Pentaerythritol 
Types 


PALE WOOD ROSINS 


All Grades X to K 


BEREZ 


A dark wood resin 
available in solid 
or solution 


GLOSS OILS 


Gloss Oil 60 
Gloss Oil 65 


MALEIC MODIFIED 
ESTERS 


Crosby 1015, 1016, 
1417, 1418 


* All Pale Rosins and Resins Avail- 
able in New Type Light Tare, 
Scrap Value, Aluminum Drums. 


Bitiky ids 
CHEMICALS, INC. 
DE RIDDER, LOUISIANA 


Plants: Picayene, Miss., and De Ridder, La. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
\ 





OPINION 


Large Scale Benzhydrol 


To Tue Eprror: In the article on 
Antihistamines (March 31), by Dr. 
Bernard Idson the statement appeared 
that Benzhydrol is not obtainable on 
a large scale. We have been manu. 
facturing and selling Benzhydrol for 
several years, in substantial quanti- 
ties. We should appreciate your cor- 
recting this error in the reasonably 
near future. . . 
Harry H. HacHEen 
Manager, Intermediates Division 
The Trubek Laboratories 
East Rutherford, N. J. 


Piperazine Available 


To Tue Environ: We refer to the 
article on antihistamines which ap- 
peared in your March 31st issue and 
particularly to the statement . . . that 
Piperazine is not available in bulk. 
Your readers will undoubtedly be 
interested to know that this company 
has manufactured Piperazine on a 
commercial scale for a number of years 
. is actually supplying this product 
to drug companies which use Piper- 
azine in the manufacture of antihis- 
tamines and other pharmaceuticals. 


P. C, HERELD 

Chemo Puro Manufacturing Corp. 

Long Island City, N. Y. 

A double fumble for Author Idson 
and CIW.—Ep. 


To be Big is Bad? 
To Tue Eprror: Your excellent article 
on nylon in your April 21st issue, .. . 
gives perhaps the first clear picture 
of the tremendous capital require- 
ments for producing a synthetic fiber. 

It would appear that the total in- 
vestment of Chemstrand in the pro- 
duction of 50,000,000 pounds per 
year of nylon will approximate $120,- 
000,000. . . . made up of approxi- 
mately $85,000,000 in permanent in- 
vestment in plants and equipment 
and, as well as we can judge, about 
$35,000,000 in working capital. Sales 
can be expected to run approximately 
$100,000,000 per year, meaning a 
turnover of less than one. 

It is quite probable that this plant 

. represents close to the minimum 
economic plant size for production of 
nylon. The net result, in terms of in- 
vestment required, should give pause 
to those smaller companies which 
have looked with envy on the poten- 
tial profits of a nylon. 


In the same light . . . consider the 


other synthetic fiber to be made by 
Chemstrand. It is apparent that the 
investment required by Monsanto for 
acrylonitrile and Chemstrand for the 
polymerization and spinning of the 
final product will run well above 
$75,000,000, including working cap- 
ital . . . not including the amount ex- 
pended for research work to develop 
the ‘iber. 

Such figures are rather staggering, 
yet they indicate quite graphically 
the necessary existence of big busi- 
ness. No one but big business could 
afford to make such investments in a 
single product. 

We are forced to wonder whether 
those in Washington who seem to de- 
sire to break up big companies ques- 
tion the final value to the United 
States economy as a whole of the 
development of such things as syn- 
thetic fibers. 

They can’t have their cake and eat 
it too. 

RoGER WiLuiaMs, Jr. 
President 

Roger Williams, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Foreseen: A Sharp Drop 


To Tue Eprror: I enjoyed Dr. Idson’s 
article on Antihistamines (Mar. 31) 
considerably. It does emphasize the 
need for effective treatment in the 
field of allergy therapy. Unfortunately, 
. . . I foresee as sharp a drop in the 
popularity of these agents as we have 
witnessed a sky-rocketing purchase ot 
these materials. 

The theory that hypersensitivity in 
humans can be reduced to histamine 
effects is certainly not the complete 
answer—either that, or the antihista- 
mines now available are not true anti- 
histaminics, . . . it is known that those 
patients manifesting hypersensitivity, 
presumably from histamine release, 
do not respond completely to any one 
of the known antihistamines available 
today. 

Also, however, . . . certain antihis- 
tamines work fairly well in certain 
persons whereas other antihistamines 
are valueless. 

. . . We know, also, that many of 
the antihistamines have an antivirus, 
antibacterial and antifungus activity 
of varying degrees. 

The successful use of antihistamines 
has, in many cases, been attributable 
to the fact that hypersensitivity re- 
sulted from an invading microorgan- 
ism or virus. The extent of relief on 
using the antihistamines could, . . . 
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be traced to the destruction . . . of 
the invading material rather than 
blocking the eliciting of histamine. 

Whatever the action of the anti- 
histamines may be, their successful 
evaluation does not always depend on 
the ability to block histamine. We are 
still in the ‘hit or miss” stage with 
these drugs... . 

Anemic responses have been de- 
tected with these drugs as with many 
other synthetics. It may be that the 
frequency of leukemia can be like- 
wise attributed to the numerous syn- 
thetics which are now used in medi- 
cation. ... 

I am fully cognizant of the 
“wet-blanket” aspects of my view- 
point, but I am still not convinced 
that marked success has yet been ex- 
hibited in the field of antihistamine 
therapy, despite the sales figures and 
testimonials published. 

HERMAN W. Dorn, 
Director of Research 
Irwin, Neisler & Company 
Decatur, Ill. 


Present Status Summary 


To Tue Eprror: . . . I have read the 
recent CIW Report on Antihistamines 
. . . Dr. Idson has done an excellent 
job of summarizing the present status 
of the subject in a few pages. 

The section on raw materials and 
the list of tradenames of the various 
preparations are particularly useful. 

Cari Dyerassi 

Assoc. Director of Organic Research 

Syntex, S. A. 
Mexico 


New Antimalarial 

To Tue Eprror: We would like to 
know the chemical name for Prima- 
quine, the new synthetic antimalarial 
compound stiil in the process of being 
tested . . . mentioned in your News- 
letter, April. 28... 


M. MARTIN MaGLIo 
Chemical Director, 
Vestal Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Now heing tested in Nicaragua, Pri- 
maquine is 6-methoxy-8-(4-amino-1- 
methylbutylamino)-quinoline.—Ep 





CIW welcomes expressions of opinion 
from readers. The only requirements: 
that they be pertinent, as brief as 
possible. 

Address all correspondence to: The 
Editor, Chemical Industries Week, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City. 
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Direct saving of cooling water expense returns to you 
the cost of a Niagara Aero After Cooler 
in less than two years. 


How to Get 
Drier Compressed Air: 


It prevents many troubles and saves 


much expense 


@ NIAGARA AERO AFTER 
COOLER cools compressed air 
or gas below the temperature of 
the surrounding atmosphere. 
Therefore you get no further con- 
densation in your lines. You save 
much in repairs to pneumatic 
tools and equipment; you save 
much interruption to production: 
you save water damage in paint 
spraying, in air cleaning, in any 
process Ww here compressed air 
comes in contact with your mate- 
rials or parts in manufacturing 
(sand blasting, for example). 
Niagara Aero After Cooler 
uses evaporative cooling, saving 


959% of your cooling water con- 


Write for 


sumption. This saving quickh 
returns the cost of the equipment 
to the owner or makes extra cool 
ing water available for other 
processes, 

The Niagara Aero After Cooler 
produces compressed air with 
30% to 50% less moisture than 
by ordinary cooling methods. 
Other Niagara 


vides bone-dry air for 


equipment pro- 
processes 
requiring it. 

If you have an air problem 
or a cooling problem, a Niagara 
engineer probably has an answer 
that will improve your process o1 
save vou operating or mainte- 


nance expense, 
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NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Over 35 Years Service in Industrial Air Engineering 


Dept. C I, 405 Lexington Ave. 


New York 17, N.Y. 


Experienced District Engineers in all Principal Cities 
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Look Where Chromium Chemicals are used 


UA 


Blveprinting 












e 
Versatile chromium chemicals, constantly studied by Mutual's Research and Development Department, are 


important in a wide range of industries. Well known in tanning, pigment manufacturing and plating, their 





role is rapidly growing in fields of corrosion prevention, metal treatment, wood preservation, 






pharmaceutical and chemical manufacturing. 


for over a century 


Mutual has pioneered the manufacturing and development of 





chromium chemicals. 






When seeking information on old or new applications of chromium 






chemicals, call on the leader in the industry. 





Mutual Chemical Company of America 
270 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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NEWSLETTER 


This week Washington was feeling the repercussions of the price 
rollback (CPR 22), which the Office of Price Stabilization has scheduled 
to go into effect May 28 (CIW, May 5). 

The chemical industry, through the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association, has leapt into the fray with sound criticisms of the edict: 

First, says the Association, the base period for determining 
prices—July 1949 to June 1950—was marked by depressed prices and 
hence was no criterion of normal operations. 

Second, exclusion of maintenance materials in figuring cost 
increases is especially unrealistic in the chemical industry, where equip- 
ment buli:s large as a cost factor and corrosion cuts its life. 

Third, the industry depends to a great extent on mined raw mate- 
rials, which are exempt from price ceilings. 

The MCA is backing up its arguments with specific case histories, 
asking for an extension to June 28, seeking a more realistic pricing 
approach by tailored supplemental orders on specific commodity groups. 

















Another beanball was aimed at the OPS by private-brand drugs 
and cosmetics makers, who asked for a tailored mark-up type of regulation 
to replace their present pricing under the general regulation. 

A much closer-than-usual margin of profit prevails in their opera- 
tions, they claimed, making a tailored regulation imperative for the con- 
tinuance of the private-brand business. 








Various developments this week, when pieced together, gave an 
aggregate picture of intensive military activity: 

Ferro Enamel Corp., Cleveland, landed a Chemical Corps contract 
for $5.5 million worth of incendiary bomb materials—thermite, powdered 
magnesium, and powdered silicon; and Ferro has also just completed a 
$300,000 plant exclusively for napalm manufacture. 

Meanwhile the AEC disclosed that employment at its reactor 
testing station in Idaho will almost triple by year’s end—from the current 
600 to about 1,600. 

Construction workers on the project, now numbering 2,300, will 
increase to about 3,200 by late summer. 

' 3ristol Laboratories, Syracuse, will add a four-story wing (40,000 
square feet) to its plant—over and above its expansion plans announced 
some time ago. Reason: penicillin needs since Korea. 

















Much in the same category—since North American defense is the 

A driving force—is Canadian progress on the proposed pipeline from Alberta 
to the Pacific Northwest via British Columbia (CIW, March 31). 

The Canadian Government has allotted 12,000 tons of steel for 











an oil “tank farm” at Victoria, B. C., in anticipation of the line, and the 
provincial government of British Columbia has cleared the way with a bill 
providing for registration of right-of-way easements. 


| | a :  emere | 
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Shortages of chemicals continue to engender controls, and this 
week saw several NPA allocation and conservation moves. 

Makers of degreasing equipment and of trichlorethylene have 
agreed, at NPA’s behest, to put into effect several measures to cut consump- 
tion of the scarce chemical. Equipment makers will help users get maxi- 
mum efficiency from their degreasers, thus cutting solvent usage; and 
trichlorethylene makers will reclaim used solvent shipped back to them by 
customers. 

Polyethylene will be under allocation starting June 1. The two 
manufacturers—Bakelite and Du Pont—will have to apply to NPA for 
authorization to fill an order. Users will have to certify on their orders the 
end use of the material. 

Tungsten will get price support by the General Services Adminis- 
tration in an effort to encourage discovery, development and production of 
domestic supplies. GSA will pay $63 per short ton for all specification-grade 
concentrates that cannot be sold on the market—up to 1.5 million tons over 
a five-year period. (Demand is so great, however, that GSA doesn’t expect 
to take possession of any material.) 

Hasing of cobalt controls is another side of the picture. NPA is 
considering modification of its M-10 order to permit use of cobalt in a wide 
range of pigments where it is now prohibited. 

















Getting a big play this week for national distribution is E. F. 
Drew & Co.’s Gleem, a car polish based on a high-viscosity silicone formula- 
tion developed by Drew and General Electric. This, and complete emulsifi- 
cation—which still allows soap-and-water washing of the polished car, are 
special advantages claimed. 

Drew’s automotive division is selling the polish nationally through 
service-station outlets, but now the firm is aiming for distribution through 
grocery, hardware and department stores. Pushed in six cities already, it is 
now being sold in Philadelphia and Newark. 

American Chicle Co. decided to promote a chlorophyll-containing 
chewing gum (CIW, May 12), but not under its familiar Chiclets label. It 
is being sold as Crawford’s Cloret—15¢ in a Chiclets-like box. 

Look soon for a synthetic coolant that is claimed to be superior 
to currently used cutting and grinding oils. Called Ottocut, it is now being 
tested in Toledo tooling plants. 

Another specialty field that is due for close scrutiny is antistatic 
agents for synthetic textiles. Many of the synthetic fibers build up an 
annoying static charge, particularly on auto seats, and the best remedy to 
date has been a swabbing with a nonionic detergent. Now many specialty 
makers are investigating better, more permanent treatments. 

















San Francisco won’t get fluoridized water as soon as it expected to 
(CIW, April 28). The Board of Supervisors reversed itself and decided to 
put the question on the November ballot. Major reason: opposition by Chris- 
tian Scientists, who claim fluoridation is enforced medication. 





Clever idea at Du Pont’s Experimental Station: The lobby direc- 
tory in the Engineering Section has pictures of its personnel as well as 
room numbers—not so much for visitors as for better recognition among 
the staff. 
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Plastics are Dig. business 
or USS Tar Acids 


@ Rapid growth of the plastics industry in recent 
years has placed heavy demands on supplies of 
U-S-S Tar Acids. Phenol, Cresol and Cresylic 
Acids are key ingredients in the manufacture of 
phenolic molding compounds that yield a great 
variety of plastic products. 

In addition, the large quantities of Benzol needed 
for the synthetic rubber program have cut down 
the amount of this chemical that can be converted 


to Phenol. And the Defense Mobilization Program 
is requiring a sizable percentage of Tar Acid out- 
put for still other uses. 

As a result of all these factors, we are unable to 
meet all your needs. During this period, United 
States Steel will make every effort to see that avail- 
able production is distributed equitably. United 
States Steel Company, 525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


THE COMPLETE LINE OF U-S-S COAL CHEMICALS 


Benzol . . . Toluol . . . Xylol . . . Phenol . . 


Pyridine . . . Picolines . 





© 


UNITED 
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. Cresols . . . Cresylic Acid . . 
. Ammonium Sulphate 


. « Creosote Oil . . 


Naphthalene 











U-S°S COAL CHEMICALS 
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“A REAL TIME-SAVER” —that’s what grain elevator operators are calling Cyanamid’s new drum applicator, used to deliver CY ANO- 
GAS® G-Fumigant to the grain stream for insect control. It permits an uninterrupted flow of grain and CYANOGAS, and 


eliminates the difficulty of handling a drum over a moving belt. Mail the coupon for more details. 


SILENCING THE SQUEAKS in automotive equipment is an easy job 
when you use modern lubricants formulated with Cvanamid’s 
AE RO* Brand Aluminum Stearates. Special newly developed 
grades produce chassis lubricants having improved yield and 
stability. In other fields, too... drugs, cosmetics, paints, 
plastics... versatile Cyanamid stearates are used wherever a 
dependable internal or mold lubricant is required. For further 


details fill in and mail the coupon. *Trade-mark 


‘ Bie see, Ae 

TEMPERING WHEAT prior to milling is one of the more recently 
reported uses of Cyanamid’s AEFROSOL® OT Wetting Agent. 
Another report indicates that this versatile compound improves 
the wetting power of water used to dampen down silica dust. 
A third source cites its value in increasing the fired character- 
istics of ceramic bodies. Wheat . . your 
application... you may find the answer in AEROSOL OT 
Wetting Agent. Use the coupon for complete information. 


. ceramics silica... 
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CHEMISTRY HELPS THE HOUSEWIFE get whiter, brighter > 
clothes by means of new optical bleaches made with 

Cyanamid’s Cyanuric Chloride. These bleaches obtain 
their results by absorbing ultraviolet light and giving 
off an intense blue fluoresence. In addition to its use 
in the preparation of optical bleaching agents, the 
properties of Cyanuric Chloride make it a valuable 


intermediate in the production of: pharmaceuticals. 
polymers, mothproofing agents, explosives, and rubber 


chemicals. For more details mail the coupon below. 























COAL-FIRED BOILERS power most of America’s factories 


as industry moves to new production highs. An im- 


portant factor in providing the record tonnages of coal 
Media Separation 


a method of speedy, precise separation of 


required is Cyanamid’s Heavy 


Process wee 


the varying grades of coal obtained in full-seam, 
mechanized mining. To learn more about this eco- 


nomical process, check and mail the coupon. 


AMER{(CAN 


1 
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A MAJOR ADVANTAGE 


IN INDUSTRY... 


YOURS IN THE Land of Blenty* 


Regardless of the product you manu- 
facture or your operating methods, you 
will find an added asset in the Land of 
Plenty’s skillful, 


manpower. 


adaptable, native 


Here in bright, friendly communities 
are men who have found what they want 
. established homes and families... 
joined neighborhood churches . . . found 
. aided 


come a “part” of their community. 


hobbies . in civic work — be- 


Most of the workers in this great and 


growing industrial area served by the 
Norfolk and Western Railway were born 
here . . . so were their fathers and grand- 
fathers. They are proud of their heritage 


and they are home-rooted. 


These workers are invaluable to the 
manufacturer in building a backlog of 


employee know-how and experience. 


If you locate your new plant in this 
productive area, home-grown manpower 
will go to work for you. 
willing and fully capable. 


It’s here — ready, 


For confidential information concerning plant sites in this territory, 
address the Industrial and Agricultural Department, Drawer CI-409, 


Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. 


This department has a 


half-century of experience in helping manufacturers find suitable plant 


sites. 


It will assist you in confidence and without obligation. 


Norfolk anc. Wester. Ratlway 


Serving The Six Great States Of The © and of Plenty 


*VIRGINIA 
NORTH CAROLINA e 


e WEST VIRGINIA e 
MARYLAND e 


OHIO 
KENTUCKY 
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WESTVACO AT POCATELLO: Two more furnaces go ee 


Phosphorus Moves West 


Industry doubles rate of phosphorus expansion, increases 





capacity by 45,000 tons per year, spends $20 million. 


All new furnaces are ticketed for the Northwest, Idaho 





and Montana, as the center of production moves West. 


Rapid rise of detergent builders provides firm basis for 





increase. Additional growing outlets: foodstuffs and ordnance. 


Millions continue to be spent on new 
phosphorus production capacity. The 
25% increase due to come in before 
the end of 1952 will cost well over 
$20 million and will represent new 
plant for about 45,000 tons per year. 
Not only does this match the rapid 
pace of phosphorus expansion since 
World War II: It doubles it. Thus 
end-of-1952 production should be at 
an annual rate of 200,000 tons per 
year, compared with the war’s peak 
of 85,000 tons in 1944. And more is 
to come. 

Shift to West: Westvaco’s first ele- 
mental phosphorus furnace at Poca- 
tello, Idaho, marked the beginning of 
a shift to the West in the phosphorus 
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industry’s center of gravity. Prior to 
that time more than 90% of the in- 
dustry was confined to the South- 
eastern part of the U.S. with by far 
the largest part taking advantage of 
the Tennessee Valley's low power 
costs and large phosphate rock de- 
posits. 

Emphasizing satisfaction with its 
original decision to locate in Idaho, 
Westvaco is now building two more 
electric furnaces, which will more than 
double its capacity at Pocatello. In ad- 
dition, it has been granted a certifi- 
cate of necessity for a fifth furnace. 
At this point, however, it is problem- 
atical whether it will be built. 

Victor is the latest to join the 


Western migration. Its first furnace at 
Silver Bow, Mont., is scheduled to 
begin operation by the end of the 
year; its second, a year later. When 
these four furnaces—Westvaco’s and 
Victor’s—are completed, the West will 
manufacture about 30% of the U.S. 
total. First Western production, more- 
over, did not come in until August, 
1949. 

Phosphorus and Plutonium: Mon- 
santo is awaiting results of its cur- 
rent study on whether it is practical 
to co-produce power and plutonium. 
The power would be used to add more 
elemental phosphorus facilities, very 
probably in the West. 

The primary plant would transmute 
uranium to plutonium. Heat gener- 
ated by the transmutation would pro- 
vide steam for power generation. 
Even after a decision has been made 
to construct such a unit, it would be 
at least three years before production 
could begin. In any event Monsanto 
is interested in more phosphorus. 

Wet Process: Any discussion of 
elemental phosphorus must include 
consideration of a very major com- 
petitor: the wet process for phosphoric 
acid production. Most phosphorus is 
burned to phosphorus pentoxide. This 
is absorbed in water and used as phos- 
phoric acid. But years before elemen- 
tal phosphorus became a tonnage item, 
phosphoric acid was manufactured by 
the reaction of sulfuric acid and phos- 
phate rock. Despite the rapid growth 
of elemental phosphorus, production 
of wet-process acid has kept pace. 

Phosphorus-derived acid was in the 
lead until March, 1950, when Block- 
son Chemical Co. brought in a large 
new plant near Chicago. Addition of 
this unit restored the balance. Im- 





Phosphoric Acid Production 


(M tons) 
Wet From 
Year Process Phosphorus Total 
194€) 455 440 895 
1947 483 555 1038 
1948 611 606 }217 
1949 602 733 1335 
1950 792 803 1595 
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U.S. PHOSPHORUS PRODUCERS 


Producer 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Victor Chemical Co. 


Westvaco Chemical Div., 

Food Machinery & Chemical Co. 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Oldbury Electro-Chemical Co. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 


American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


Location 


Estimated Capacity 
M tons/yr. 


Columbia, Tenn, and 

Monsanto, Tenn. 65 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. and 

Tarpon Springs, Fla. 

Silver Bow, Mont. 


Pocatello, Idaho 
Wilson Dam, Ala. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Nichols, Fla. and 
Charleston, S.C. 
South Amboy, N.J. 
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balance is scheduled to return, how- 
ever. The Grasselli Chemicals Depart- 
ment of Du Pont has ceased manufac- 
ture of trisodium phosphate, from wet- 
process acid, at its Grasselli, N. J. 
plant. 

Better Detergents: Most of the new 
expansion is ticketed for sodium phos- 
phate. And most of this will end up as 
a builder for synthetic detergents— 
as sodium tripolyphosphate, made 
from phosphoric acid and soda ash. 

Besides detergents, heaviest _ re- 


quirements are in foods, ordnance and 
in the formation of antibiotics. At the 
present time ordnance is the most un- 
predictable of these. Ordnance de- 
mands, too, must be met, even if it 
means cutting down production of 
other materials. 

Important: Impurities, mostly fluo- 
rides, in much wet-process acid make 
it unusable in antibiotics and food- 
stuffs. Thus the producer of acid from 
elemental phosphorus has a much 
wider market for his product. 


Pollution Control Needs $12 Billion 


About $12 billion must be spent in 
the next ten years to preserve the in- 
dustrial and domestic water sources 
of the nation. This flat prediction is 
made in a report released this week 
by the United States Public Health 
Service on the subject: “Water Pol- 
lution in the United States.” 

The $12 billion, says the PHS, will be 
needed to construct an_ estimated 


} 


6,600 additional municipal sewage 
treatment plants and 3,500 more in- 
dustrial waste treatment plants to 
make and keep water supplies clean 
and usable. 

On the heels of the issuance of the 
report, however, officials of the Health 
Service recommended that the con- 
struction of the new facilities be pin- 
pointed to areas in the greatest need. 


This, they explained, would be in line 
with Mobilization Director Wilson’s 
recent request that non-defense and 
other “postponable” projects be de- 
ferred until after the current national 
emergency. 

Shocked Experts: The report on pol- 
lution was issued concurrently with 
the Annual Conference of State Sani- 
tary Engineers in Washington. And 
the extensive facts it contained came 
as a shock even to these experts. The 
magnitude of the pollution problem 
was quite evident in the publication, 
which marked the first presentation 
of national summaries of state and 
federal pollution abatement programs. 

Big Figure: The most impressive 
fact revealed in the report was that 
there are more than 22,000 sources 
of water pollution in the country. Al- 
most half of this figure (10,400) rep- 
resents independent plant waste out- 
lets. In 2,595 of these installations 
wastes are treated; in 3,659 they are 
not. Treatment facilities for the re- 
maining 4,147 establishments were un- 
reported. 

Types of Wastes: Of the 10,401 in- 
dustrial pollution sources reported, it 
is estimated that about 6,000 discharge 
organic or decomposable waste which 
is measurable in its polluting effect 
on the same basis as domestic sewage. 
More than 2,500 of the total figure 
discharge inorganic wastes which can- 
not be measured, however, on a popu- 
lation equivalent basis. The PHS re- 
port was unable to state the type of 
wastes discharged by the remainder 
of the industrial installations included 
in the survey. 

Performance: The report goes to 
some length to point out that the mere 
existence of an industrial treatment 
plant is not always enough to lick a 
local pollution problem. Much de- 
pends on whether the treatment plant 
has great enough capacity and whether 
or not it is being operated properly. 
On this point the PHS report indi- 
cated that 1,090 industrial treatment 
plants were of adequate capacity 
while 657 were not. In the same sur- 
vey 1,360 were rated as being oper- 
ated satisfactorily while 316 received 
an “unsatisfactorily. operated” tag. 

Future: Evidently the managements 
of several industrial companies are 
well aware of the pollution situation 
as indicated in the report. Currently, 
industry has 114 treatment plants 
under construction, has approved final 
plans for 124 and has plans for an 
additional 410 on the drawing board. 
A good share of these plants are being 
built to treat the wastes of the chemi- 
cal process industries. 
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TEXAS CASTOR CROP: For a dependable source, guaranteed prices. 


Double Dose For Texas 


Rapidly growing industrial demand 
for castor beans is currently spurring 
processor’s demands for all-out Texas 
crop development. Well suited to the 
area’s climate and agricultural prac- 
tices, the commodity is further bol- 
stered by guaranteed prices. 

Latin America is the major source 
of castor beans for the U. S. But 
burgeoning domestic demand and in- 
stability of foreign sources have 
prompted castor oil producers’ efforts 
to secure a home-grown supply. Back 
in 1940, Texas Experiment Station at 
Chillicothe began trials to determine 
the practicability of castor bean pro- 
duction in that state. Commercial cul- 
tivation began 9 years later; in 1950 
Texas had about 1,500 acres in the 
crop. 

Past production is picayune com- 
pared to future plans. The Baker 
Castor Oil Co. alone wants 500,000 
acres in castor beans, and will supply 
seed enough for a healthy start in 
that direction. In addition, the com- 
pany expects to build a new hulling 
plant at Brownwood to double ca- 
pacity of its present set-up at Vernon. 

Good Yield, Good Price: Average 
yield of Texas-grown castor beans 
was 504 pounds per acre last year. 
Improved varieties—soon to be avail- 
able—will probably double this figure 
within several years. Baker guaran- 
teed farmers a price of 6¢ a pound 
at the start of last year’s growing sea- 
son, but the price was up to 1l¢ a 
pound at the close of the harvest. The 
government has fixed the minimum 
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price of this year’s crop at 10¢ a 
pound—about 3¢ higher than normal. 
Cost of hand-harvesting and hulling 
runs to nearly 3¢ a pound, allowing 
a substantial margin of profit to the 
grower. 

The crop has not been successful 


in other states despite ease of culti- 
vation, profitable yields, resistance to 
disease and insects, and a minimum 
of attention. Reason: Farmers in most 
states are reluctant to undertake the 
manual labor required by the crop. 
But Texas farmers, accustomed to 
hand-hoeing and hand-harvesting cot- 
ton, find castor beans right up 
their alley. Moreover, the leguminous 
plant makes a good substitute for 
grain and cotton acreage. 

Although castor oil is probably best 
known as a hard-to-swallow medicinal, 
the great bulk of the material finds its 
way into industry. Dehydrated oil, 
with drying characteristics halfway 
between linseed and tung, is used 
in the manufacture of a variety of 
paints and varnishes. Castor oil is 
broken down to yield capryl alcohol 
and sebacic acid—both useful in plas- 
tics manufacture—and may also be 
treated to give the fungicidally-active 
undecylenic acid. The oil itself is in 
demand as a plasticizer for nitrocellu- 
lose lacquers, and has an established 
market in textiles. Hydraulic brake 
fluids and shock absorbers also take 
a share of castor oil supply. 

Even the pulp of the bean (after 
the oil has been extracted) has been 
found useful in making many chem- 
ical products; however, most of this 
work is still in the research stage. 


Small Business Gets “Sell” Info 


Business-seeking small businessmen 
have for some months been directing 
a lot of complaints at Government pur- 
chasing organizations (CIW, April 7). 
One big squawk has been that Wash- 
ington procurement officials seem to 
prefer to deal with the big companies, 
who know how to handle the necessary 
paperwork, rather than with the small 
outfits who aren't always up on what 
regulation covers what. 

This week, however, it appears that 
the small businessmen, may be on the 
verge of getting a few bigger breaks 
along this line. In a word, their pres- 
sure on Congressmen seems to be bear- 
ing fruit. 

Army Helps Out: The Army, for in- 
stance, plans to open up an additional 
34 information centers (on how to sell 
to the Government) in 16 states. This 
will extend the services of the 28 
centers now in operation. Information 
on how to sell to the Army Engineers 
will be dispensed at 16 of the new 
centers; to the Chemical Corps, at 2; 
to the Transportation Corps at 2; and 
to the Signal Corps at 1. 

In addition, the Munitions Board is 
busy assigning small-business special- 


ists to procurement offices maintained 
by the military departments around 
the country. And only small companies 
need apply for the help of these ex- 
perts. 

Civilian Agencies: But the armed 
forces are not the only ones to act on 
the plight of the confused small manu- 
facturer. This week, the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration and the Na- 
tional Production Authority have 
completed plans for the almost im- 
mediate opening of a special Inquiry 
Center. Its main function will be to 
help businessmen find their way 
through the maze of mobilization or- 
ders and procedures in which they 
now find themselves. The new center 
will be set up in the main lobby of 
the old General Accounting Office 
Building at 5th and G, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 

Field Offices First: There’s no doubt 
the new center will become a Mecca 
fo: Washington-bound busiiess men. 
At present DPA and NPA handle 
some 2,500 inquiries a day. And the 
chances are that this figure will triple. 
But the agencies still sound a plea for 
more businessmen to avoid Washing- 
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ton and make use of the field offices in 
their native cities. 

Oasis for Answers: The new Center 
will be staffed by persons who have 
either specialized industrial _back- 
grounds or governmental experience in 
particular fields. In addition to fur- 
nishing information, this staff has the 
job of arranging appointments for 


°GOAL: Consolidate sales services-. . 


businessmen with the DPA and NPA 
operating officials who can supply 
particularized data. 

There seems little doubt that if the 
new Center and other developments 
along the same line do their job, the 
man who sells by the carton will get 
the same break as the man who sells 
by the carload. 


.-give salesmen more time for selling. 


One Roof, Lower Overhead 


American Cyanamid will open consolidated sales offices 





and warehouses in four major cities this summer. 


Company’s long range plan calls for pooling of sales-sup- 





porting services in many regional offices. 


Aims of plan: Lowering of unit sales processing costs, 
increased local inventories, better service to customers. 


Summer may be a slow period in the 
business life of many companies. . . . 
but not at American Cyanamid. With- 
in the next four months, the com- 
pany will formally open consolidated 
sales offices and warehouses in St. 
Louis, Chicago, Boston and Los An- 
geles. The aim of the consolidations: 
better sales service to customers and 
at a lower cost. 

Actually these housewarmings will 
mark the completion of only a part 
of the master plan of the company to 
consolidate sales offices and ware- 
housing activities in those cities 
where more than one division of the 
company is represented, e.g., Lederle, 
Calco, Agricultural Chemicals, ete. 


*Some members of Working Committee: J. A 
Murray, G. W. Van Schaick, Chairman L. C 
Duncan, J. M. Kingston. 
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To date consolidation has occurred 
in New York, Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco and Cincinnati. And plans are 
being shaped to place sales forces in 
other cities under one Cyanamid roof. 

The Plan: No one at Cyanamid 
knows exactly when the consolidation 
plan first started to percolate in man- 
agement minds. But a little over a 
year ago the Working Committee was 
set up under the chairmanship of L. 
C. Duncan, head of the company’s 
Priorities and Allocations Depart- 
ment. The committee worked. 

The plan evolved called for the 
acquisition of buildings in the cities 
concernec by two methods: the leas- 
ing of a suitable existing structure, 
the construction of a building to Cy- 
anamid specifications on the basis of 
a guaranteed, long term lease (usu- 


ally the basis is a 15 year tenure). 

Office Pool: But there is much more 
involved in the plan than the place- 
ment of all salesmen at one address. 
By consolidating the sales personnel, 
Cyanamid spokesmen claim, it will be 
possible to obviate much of the dupli- 
cation of expensive office functions 
that occurs when several divisions of 
a company maintain separate sales 
offices in a city. 

According to the plan, the Office 
Manager of a consolidated office (and 
warehouse) will have the job of su- 
pervising all of the sales-supporting 
activities of the regional office. In a 
word, his main task will be to keep 
the local sales processing machine 
working at maximum efficiency. This 
will enable the sales managers as- 
signed to the office to concentrate on 
their main duty of getting the orders 

. not processing them. 

Many Jobs: The Office Manager of 
a consolidated Cyanamid office will 
be a very busy man. For in addition 
to order processing he will be in 
charge of the maintenance of all cler- 
ical activities, office services, trans- 
mittal of orders to shipping points, 
warehousing activities, invoicing of 
shipments from local stocks and fol- 
low-ups on deliveries. And he will 
have supervision over the entire staff 
needed to perform these operations. 

Local Committee: To preserve 
straight line, on-the-spot authority, 
the Office Manager, under the Cy- 
anamid plan, reports to a committee 
consisting of divisional sales managers 
assigned to the local office. Each 
year, this committee elects one of its 
members as chairman, who super- 
vises and confers with the Office 
Manager on all matters affecting the 
operation of the local office. 

Good Solution: The design of the 
Cyanamid plan should __ furnish 
thought-food for sales executives of 
other multi-divisional, multi-product 
chemical companies. There are times 
when it pays to put all your eggs in 
one basket. 


Exit The Lab Boy 


It had to happen sooner or later—and 
this week did. A research laboratory 
plagued with the common “who wash- 
es the glassware” problem, installed 
a Westinghouse automatic dishwasher. 
Objective: to save money, skirt labor 
shortages, yield more research hours. 
With labor at a premium, American 
Bio-Synthetics Corp.® was _ hard- 
pressed to find someone to wash its 
laboratory glassware. Although the 
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job doesn’t require a special talent, a 
certain amount of know-how is help- 
ful. Local women were taken 
briefly trained in proper chemical 
cleaning procedure, and turned loose 
in the lab. 

Breakage expense soared. Gallons 
of solvents and detergents went down 
the drain, but flasks and beakers usu- 
ally needed a second trip to the sink. 
Costwise the experiment was a flop. 
Moreover, breakage of hard-to-re- 
place equipment entailed exasperat- 
ing (and expensive) research delays. 

Technical director Hamilton <A. 
Pinkalla was more than a little per- 
turbed, when the automatic dish 
washer idea came via a Westinghouse 
TV commercial. It was obvious the 
machine did a fine job on the familys 
dishes, but could it handle the chem 
ist’s special cleaning demands? A 
tryout proved it could. After less than 
15 minutes in the machine, most 
glassware emerged clean and dry; 
heavily soiled objects required two or 
three wash cvcles. No doubt, there 
will be occasions calling for a strong 
arm and a stiff brush, but it looks as 
if they will be the exception rather 
than the rule. 

Lab Chemist A. Rosenthal is happy 
with his silent helper. When 
glassware stacks up, he loads it, flips 
the switch, and goes about his busi 


on, 


new 


ness; no lost time, no broken equip 
ment. Salary savings are obvious and 
detergent use is down about 
American  Bio-Synthetics estimates 
the machine will pay for itself in 
about two months. Well satisfied, it 
will include automatic dishwashers in 
several soon-to-be-built research lab 


25%. 


oratories. 


' 


CHEMIST ROSENTHAL: Flips the 
switch, loses no time or equipment. 
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PLYWOOD MANUFACTURE: Wood glues, other growing markets, . . . 


Call for More Resorcinol 


Waterproof wood glues, sizing resins 
and pharmaceuticals are calling for 
more resorcinol than present produc- 
tion—estimated at 4 million pounds a 
year—can supply. Borden Co.’s chem- 
ical division has revealed plans for a 
plant at Tacoma, Wash., and now 
Heyden is rebuilding its Garfield, 
N. J., plant (partially destroyed by 
fire in February) and doubling its ca 
pacity to 600,000 Ibs. a year. 

Not only is Heyden currently doubl- 
ing its resorcinol capacity, but it will 
apply to the National Production 
Authority for a certificate of necessity 
on further facilities to bring its output 
up to a hefty million pounds a year. 

Heyden estimates current produc- 
tion at 4 million pounds; and since its 


own is admittedly 300,000 pounds, 
that tags Koppers Co.—the only other 
current producer — with 3.7 million 
pounds annual capacity. 

Upon completion of Borden’s and 
Heyden’s proposed projects, resorci 
nol cutput will rise very shortly to 
ibout 5.7 million pounds. Koppers 
Co. presently has no definite expan- 
sion plans. 

Current emphasis on higher resor- 
cinol production stems largely from 
military needs for waterproof, fungus- 
resistant wood glues. More expensive 
than commonly used adhesives, res- 
orcinol glues are used in plywood PT 
boats, helicopter blades, skis, aircraft 
components, etc., where cheaper ma- 
terials aren’t suitable. 


Isocyanates Catching On 


Research studies on production and 


applications of organic isocyanates 
have begun to bear fruit for several 
Monsanto divisions. Most recent of- 
ferings are ethyl isocyanate for phar- 
maceutical use, polyisocyanates for 
rubber and synthetic fibers, and isocy- 
anate additives for producing foamed 
plastic resins. 

The rapid growth of isocyanates is in- 
dicated by 48 patents issued for ap- 
plications of isocyanates since 1941. 
These patents were in such widely 
different fields as drying 
oils and paints, rubber modification, 
plastics and plastic fibers, and textile 
treatment, coatings, and waterproof 
ing. The horizon seems destined to 
continue widening. 


adhesives, 


Monsanto first undertook isocyanate 
production at the request of the Na 
tional Defense Research Committee 
in 1944, was granted permission to 
build a phosgene plant by Chemical 
Warfare Service later that year, and 
went into production early in 1945. 
Additional information on German 
processes, research, and applications 
was received from FIAT (Field Infor- 
mation Agency, Technical) after Ger- 
many’s surrender. Considerable infor- 
mation on the German “Desmodur” 
type compounds was made available. 

Monsanto’s own experience in pro- 
duction and study of German activi- 
ties has resulted in the development 
of new and more efficient processes. 
Details are not available, but it is un- 
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Drying Oils “Bodied”’ 
in Half the Time 


Raw oils—linseed, soya and tung, for examples—are unsuitable for use 
in paints, varnishes and printing inks. They must be “‘bodied,’’ given 
added viscosity and quicker drying properties. 


“‘Virginia”’ engineers have demonstrated that the catalytic action of 
sulfur dioxide does four important things: (1) speeds up polymerization, 
(2) cuts heating time in half, (3) blankets oils in process against atmos- 
pheric oxidation, (4) produces atighter colored, more salable end product, 
all this while nearly doubling the output of existing equipment! 


Field Offices A 
NEW YORK \ 4 
BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 

DETROIT 


CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 


VIRGINIA 


This is typical of the way in 
which “‘Virginia’”’ chemicals and 
technical aids have been giving 
yeoman service in 40 widely 
diverse industries over the past 
29 years. Low-cost, versatile 
“Virginia’”’ SO, is in special de- 
mand as a reducing and bleach- 
ing agent, preservative, anti- 
chlor, neutralizer, and pH 
control. ‘‘Virginia”’ is the world’s 
largest producer of SO,. 

Let us explore with you the 
potentialities of ‘‘Virginia’’ SO, 
for the improvement of your 
products or processes. Send to- 
day for our folder explaining 
its varied properties and uses. 
VIRGINIA SMELTING CoMPANY, 
Dept. CI, West Norfolk, Virginia. 
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derstood that they follow the general 
pattern of German practice, as un- 
covered by FIAT. Basic reaction is 
that of phosgene with a primary 
amine. 

Monsanto expects to establish this 
chemical family as important mem- 
bers of our industrial economy. Oc- 
tadecyl isocyanate, m-tolylene diiso- 
cyanate, phenyl isocyanate, and ethy! 
isocyanate are already available, and 
others will probably follow shortly. 


Slurry Savings 


British research, directed at the pro- 
duction of water-gas from low grade 
coal, promises to reduce household 
fuel costs and stretch industrial coke 
supplies. 


Experimental work, under way at the 
British Fuel Research Station, Green- 
wich, England, is converting waste 
coal to useful water gas. Now in the 
pilot-plant, the new process is really 
an adaptation of fluid bed technique. 

Steam is forced through a bed of 
finely divided coal washery slurry, 
under conditions designed to facilitate 
optimum yields of carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen. Water gas is conven- 
tionally manufactured by basically the 
same process, except that chunks of 
high-grade coke are used as the raw 
material. Finely divided fuels are not 
suitable to existing technique as they 
tend to pack tightly under their own 
weight, preventing the circulation of 
steam. 

Researchers have gotten around this 
difficulty by imtroducing steam from 
below the bed at a pressure found ex- 
perimentally to keep dust particles in 
loose suspension. 

The new process, if successful in 
full-scale operation, would cut water 
gas production costs by an estimated 
50% and result in considerable sav- 
ings to the consumer. At the same 
time, over a million tons of coke a year 
would be released for industrial pur- 
poses and heating fuel. 


FOREIGN..... 


England: In order te provide for the 
most effective use of the scarce com- 
modities—sulfur and sulfuric acid, 
the Board of Trade has announced 
that as of May 1, 1951, detailed allo- 
cation schemes for their distribution 
were put into effect. Basing these 
plans on a consumption of sulfur at 
the rate of about 100,000 tons per 
quarter, it will mean that users will 
receive from 80%-90% of their total 
1950 consumption. 


Chile: Solar evaporation in large tanks, 
measuring 210 by 230 yards by 20 
inches deep, will be used at Maria 
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Elena, Antofagasta province, to pro- 
duce potassium nitrate crystals — a 


method improving on cusent systems | QI MEN CONCERNED WiTHEA/]4/], 4 


which require fuels. 


Germany: Numbering some 4,000 
firms, West Germany’s chemical in- 
dustry has regained its prewar export 
level, with reconstruction sufficiently 

progressed to permit an annual turn- How floor covering 
over of about 6 billion Deutschmarks 

and the employment of 300,000 


rect manufacturer solves 
KEY CHANGES. .| | ¢ough pigment problem 


Kent H. Smith: From president to 
board chairman, Lubrizol Co., Cleve- 
land. 


Kelvin Smith: From v.p. research to 
president, Lubrizol Co. 


Howard Raymond: To assistant pur- 
chasing agent, equipment section, 
Dow Chemical Co. 


John E. Charters: To assistant pur- 
chasing agent, raw materials, Dow 


Chemical Co. 


Frank B. Wolcott: From New Jersey 
Zinc Co. to general manufacturing 
manager, Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 


Kenneth E. Mulford: From assistant 
general manager to general manager, 
Industrial Chemicals Dept., Atlas 
Powder Co. 


J. Peter Kass: From associate research 
director to research director, Atlas 


A large manufacturer of floor covering materials 
for many years purchased an imported red iron 
oxide. This oxide was used in coloring linoleum. 


Uniformity of quality, as well as close limits of 
tolerance on color, tint and strength were part of 
the specification. 


Trouble arrived when the imported oxide became 
contaminated with foreign matter which made it 
necessary to screen each shipment. It also varied 
considerably in tinting and strength characteristics. 
This made necessary frequent formula changes. 


The floor covering manufacturer came to Williams 
with the problem. A substitute pigment was devel- 


Powder Co. oped which met the manufacturer's specifications 


W. B Stench: To Midwestern distelet perfectly . . . and manufacturing control was 
manager eile Speiden Co. established to hold the product within necessary 


tolerance limits. 
Kurt H. C. Holzheuer and Paul C. W. 
deJong: To assistant directors, N. V. 
Hercules Powder Co., Holland. 


Fred H. Haggerson: To board chair- 
man, Union Carbide and Carbon Co. 


LET WILLIAMS PUT THE MICROSCOPE 
ON Your COLOR PROBLEM 





Arthur C. Emelin: To president, 
Schenley Laboratories, Inc. 


Alfred Iddles: From president to 
chairman of board, Babcock & Wil- 


For complete technical reports, address De- 
cox Tube Co. 


partment 20, C. K. Williams & Co., Easton, Pa. 
Luke E. Sawyer: From executive v. p. IRON OXIDES © CHROMIUM OXIDES @ EXTENDER PIGMENTS 
to president, Babcox & Wilcox Tube 
Co. 


James Wilson: From assistant super- 
visor, Pittsfield branch, to supervisor, 
General Electric's Taunton, Mass., 
plant production section in chemical 


department. [- Cc oO LO FR S & P| G M E NT S 


Malcolm S. Burgess: To director of Cc. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 
sales, Thiele Kaolin Co. EASTON, PA. © EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. © EMERYVILLE, CAL. 


George L. Innes: To assistant sales 108 shades andt es of iron oxide ; ments 
manager, Jefferson Chemical Co. yP PIg 
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lax you get it... 
Way make a difference 





When you place your order 
with Barrett you're assured 
prompt, dependable service 
and top-quality products, 
backed by 96 years of suc- 
cessful manufac- \ 
turing experience. ‘I 


WHEN YOU NEED A COAL-TAR SOLVENT 


Benzol 

Toluol 

Xylol 

Hi-Flash Solvent 





Boston Malden 2-7460 
Buffalo ‘ Delaware 3600 
Chicago «+e. Bishop 7-4300 
Cleveland ; arr Cherry 5943 
Detroit Vinewood 2-2500 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Phone your orders for express tank-truck deliveries 


Indianapolis ‘ . Garfield 2076 
los Angeles sees Mutual 7948 
Newark aa Mitchell 2-0960 
New York er Whitehall! 4-0800 
Philadelphia . Jefferson 3-3000 
St. Louis Lockhart 6510 


Hi-Flash Solvent available at all stations, except Buffalo. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
tn Canada: The Barrett Company, Ltd., 5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que. 





EXPANSION... . 


Foote: Late this month Foote Mineral 
Co. will begin a $215,000 expansion 
of its lithium production facilities at 
Exton, Pa. It will double output of 
the metal. Ore will be shipped in from 
recently acquired ore deposits at 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Blackman-Uhler: A new textile lab 
oratory has just been opened at Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., by the Blackman- 
Uhler Co. The concern is southern 
representative of Hilton-Davis Chem- 
ical Co. 


Electromet: Double its output of cal- 
cium carbide and ferro-alloys will 
result from an expansion planned by 
Electrometallurgical Co. (division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Co.) at its 
Portland, Ore., plant. 


Edwal: Early in June, Edwal Labor- 
atories, Inc. will bring in a new unit 
at Ringwood, IIl., for the production of 
ammonium thiosulfate crystals. The 
expansion includes a new building, a 
continuous (stainless steel) rotary 
dryer. 


National Cylinder: A liquefaction unit 
for the manufacture of oxygen and 
nitrogen will be opened in Miami, 
Fla., by the National Cylinder Gas 
Co., Chicago. Initial production is 
scheduled for August. 


Pedlow-Nease: A new company, Ped- 
low-Nease Chemical Co., Lock Haven, 
Pa., has been formed to custom 
manufacture organics — particularly 
pharmaceutical intermediates. Princi- 
pals: Wesley Pedlow and Aubrey 
Nease. 


M-3: Canadian Minnesota & Mining 
& Manufacturing Co. has located its 
head office at London, Ont. It holds 
options on a 100 acre site in that city, 
may build a $2 million plant there. 
Basic criterion: availability of water. 


Dominion Tar: Shareholders of Stand- 
ard Chemical Co. Ltd. have approved 
an arrangement under which the com- 
pany will be sold to Dominion Tar & 
Chemical Co. Ltd. 


Westinghouse Electric: A shortage of 
zirconium has caused Westinghouse to 
convert part of its Bettis Field Lab- 
oratory to produce the rare metal. 
The lab is presently working on the 
development of a working model of 
the atomic submarine engine. 


Chromium Mining & Smelting: Con- 
struction of a $1.5 million electro- 
metallurgical plant at Glendive, Mont., 
is being contemplated. Plant would 
produce ferrochrome from Montana 
chromate ore at a rate of 2 million Ibs. 
per month, 
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RESEARKCHS 
Ethylene Imine Seeks Jobs 


Stepped-up ethylene imine research is aimed at de- 





velopment of many potential commercial applications. 


Textile and paper processing accounted for tonnage 





lots of the chemical in Germany.... 


But here it is still a costly research commodity—price 





will be drastically slashed as large scale markets appear. 


Ethylene imine, brash newcomer to 
the American chemical scene, is this 
week the recipient of an unaccustomed 
share of research attention. Simplest 
of the nitrogen-containing heterocy- 
clics, the highly reactive compound 
was a standard item on the I. G. Far- 
ben shelf; but although German pro- 
duction at Ludswigshafen was meas- 
ured in tons, the material never got 
more than a passing glance on this 
side of the Atlantic. 


But things are different today. Re- 
lease of a great deal of German tech- 
nical data since the close of World 
War II focused attention on ethylene 
imine and sparked serious considera- 
tion of its commercial potential. There 
certainly was enough food for thought; 
applications (many of them patented) 
range from adhesives to textiles—and 
then some. 


Paper technology was high on the 
Germans’ list. They found that add- 
ing an aqueous solution of poly- 
ethylene imine to the beater stock 
improved the paper's wet and rub 
strength more than similar treatment 
with urea or melamine resins. Wet 
strength of the finished paper was 
maximum when a 1% to 2% solution 
of polyethylene imine was used. Re- 
tention of the additive depends upon 
the basicity of the polymer, chain 
length, and the nature of the cel- 
lulosic material being treated. 

Added polyethylene imine advan- 
tages: it is easy to apply, serves as 
a dye mordant, improves dewatering 
in the paper machine and retention 
of loading materials added to the 
stock. Polyethylene imine-processed 
papers are suited to many special jobs. 
They are highly absorptive and proved 
a boon in aviation gas-filters because 
their wet strength prevented shred- 
ding and passage of fibers into the 
filtrate. Towels, napkins, bandages, 
and gaskets are other successful 'ap- 
plications. 

Ethylene imine and derivatives also 
come in for duty in the preparation 
of several rubber vulcanizing chemi- 
cals. Reaction with thiuram disulfide 
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yields a viscous oil, useful as an ac- 
celerator and activator; addition prod- 
ucts of alkalene imines with zinc 
mercaptide or ammonium dithiocar- 
bamate have comparable virtues. 

I. G.’s Best: The textile industry is 
perhaps the most important potential 
market for ethylene imine. N-Octa- 
decyl-N’-ethyleneurea—made by re- 
acting ethylene imine with octadecyl 
isocyanate—is a hydrophobizing agent 
which carried the German tag, Per- 
sistol VS. It is generally conceded to 
be the best of the I. G. water repel- 
lents. 

Effectiveness of N-octadecyl-N’- 
ethyleneurea is due in great measure 
to the ethylene imine fragment of the 
molecule. Current theory is that the 
heterocyclic nitrogen reacts with an 
active hydrogen from a cellulose hy- 
droxyl to split the ring and attach the 
18-carbon, hydrophobic chain to the 
cellulose fiber. Water repellency 
gained from Persistol VS is unharmed 
by ordinary laundering and dry clean- 
ing. 
Another likely textile outlet for 
ethylene imine is in the preparation 
(by the reaction of 1 mol of hexa- 
methylene diisocyanate with 2 mols 
of ethylene imine) of hexamethylene 
diethylene urea, used to impart a 
wool-like appearance® to fabrics. Vinyl 
resin textiles treated with 0.1% 
aqueous polyethylene imine develop 
marked anti-static properties; similar 
treatment effectively reduces tendency 
of rayon and cotton to swell. Cotton 
cloth can be flameproofed by immer- 
sion in boiling aqueous polyethylene 
imine and subsequent reaction with 
pentaerythritol tetraorthophosphate. 

Dyed in the Wool: Addition of 
ethylene imine increases the chemical 
resistance of many synthetic resins. 
Acid- and alkali-resistant materials 
have been produced by reacting 
ethylene imines with albuminous sub- 
stances, then polymerizing with aro- 
matic isocyanates. A more general 
method for synthesis of inert resins 
involves the treatment of aryl cyanates 


* Often termed “animalizing” from the Ger- 


man “animalisieren”. 


PROCESSING PAPER STOCK: Added 
strength from polyethylene imine. 


and isothiocyanates with ethylene 
imines. Resin-impregnated cotton or 
viscose rayon, made acid-stable in this 
manner, is suitable for wool-dyeing 
processes. 

Lubricating-oil additives with anti- 
corrosion and anti-sludge characteris- 
tics result from the reaction of ethyl- 
ene imines with thiols. Promising new 
adhesives are obtained from ethylene 
imines and carboxylic acids, especially 
acrylic. Army Chemical Corps re- 
search, pointing up the high bacterici- 
dal activity of ethylene imine, has 
opened the door to further investiga- 
tion of the compound as a practical 
sterilizing agent. 

A clear, colorless liquid, ethylene 
imine is miscible with water, the com- 
mon organic solvents, and chlorinated 
hydrocarbons. It is highly corrosive 
and easily chews up organic matter 
and many alloys. Satisfactory handling 
and storage materials include tin, lead, 
low-carbon steel, polyethylene, Kel-F 
and Teflon plastics. 

The Germans used Hastelloy meta} 
and pure iron equipment to make 
ethylene imine from §-chloroethylam- 
ine. The product, contaminated with 
impurities, polymerized on very little 
provocation—often at an explosive rate. 
Careful detective work put the finger 
on the bad actors—extraneous chlorine- 
containing compounds; and it has sub- 
sequently been shown that ethylene 
imine prepared from chlorine-free re- 
actants could be preserved indefinitely 
in the anhydrous state. Stability is 
further increased by storage in con- 
tact with solid caustic. 

Current syntheses result in a prod- 
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PETROLEUM 
CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS 


for the Chemical 
and 


Process Industries 
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CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
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\ , ; \ 
inno J LL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE * CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 


RESEARCH... 


uct free of polymerization-promoting 
agents. Impurities are dimers and 
polymers, easily separable from the 
unassociated ethylene imine by distil- 
lation. 

Markets Needed: Chemirad Corp. 
is pioneering ethylene imine develop- 
ment in this country. Latest reports 
show a great deal of industrial interest. 
But the compound is still a research 
item and available as such from Chem- 
irad and Monomer-Polymer, Inc. 
Price, today an obstacle to commer- 
cial utility, could be drastically 
slashed with the appearance of a first- 
rate market. 

Toxicity is an undeniable hazard 
in handling ethylene imine, but no 
more so than with many other indus- 
trial chemicals. Understanding of the 
problems and exercise of normal pre- 
cautions will successfully cope with 
it. An experienced ethylene imine 
chemist says, “We have never noticed 
any physiological effects beyond head- 
ache discomfort and eye-reddening. 
Our safety record undoubtedly is due 
to the fact that we are aware of the 
dangers and . . . know what to do 
about them.” 

e 

Cortisone Source: Attempts to extract 
a cortisone raw material from a Flori- 
da vine, have not been successful. The 
report—several years ago—that corti- 
sone had been produced from seeds 
of a strophanthus plant—native to 
Africa—spurred the research. Florida 
variety, strophanthus sarmentosus, un- 
happily is a different species. 


J 
New Standards: The American Petro- 
leum Institute now has available two 
new API standards. They are: 2,2 
dimethylheptane and 2-methyldecane. 
They are available from the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 

e 


Core Dyes: General Dyestuff Corp. 
has come up with a group of dyes 
for marking cores used in electromag- 
nets and induction coils. Dyes incor- 
porated with carbonyl iron powder 
stand up under core-production con- 
ditions and do not materially reduce 
electrical properties or rupture 
strength of the final product. Sold as 
G A & F Carbonyl] Iron Powders, 
dyes are stable to humidity, high tem- 
perature, and molding pressures. 
* 

Chlorine Tester: Rapid determination 
of approximate chlorine concentration 
in cleaning and sterilizing solutions is 
facilitated by test papers available 
from the LaMotte Chemical Products 
Co. Effective range—between 50 and 
200 ppm. 
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AARON WEXLER: A thin skin pre- 
vents heat influx. 


Colder Longer 


New insulating container, developed 
at Westinghouse Research Labora- 
tories, foreshadows the possibility of 
shipping extra-low-temperature lique- 
fied gases at atmospheric pressure. 

Helium, as well as other low-boiling 
gases, cannot be effectively stored in 
the liquid state long enough to per- 
mit shipment over any appreciable 
distance. Researchers using helium for 
low-temperature investigations must 
buy the gas and liquefy it themselves. 


A new vacuum bottle promises to 
eliminate consumer liquefaction and 
cumbersome, high-pressure gas cylin- 
ders. Thin-walled and spherical, the 
improved container will hold four gal- 
lons of liquid helium at 8 F above 
absolute zero for more than three 
months—all this at atmospheric pres- 
sure, 


Credit for the invention is shared 
by Westinghouse’s Aaron Wexler and 
Howard S. Jacket of Hofman Labora- 
tories, Inc. (Newark, N. J.). Their 
brainchild consists of a copper sphere 
within a larger evacuated sphere of 
the same metal; loading is through a 
long, narrow tube. Entire device— 
about a foot in diameter—is submerg- 
ed in a tank of liquid nitrogen. 


According to the inventors, the in- 
let neck is the area of greatest heat 
influx. Judicious design cuts heat 
transfer here by 90% and makes the 
new insulating container more than 
15 times as efficient as the best previ- 
ous models. Westinghouse researchers 
—probing the mysteries of the super 
low-temperature range—predict even 
greater efficiency with further im- 
provements. 
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CHEMICALS 
for the 
PRODUCER OF 
ESSENTIAL OILS AND PERFUMES 


CHEMICAL 
DEPARTMENT 
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N « ROBBINS 


oO RATED 


NATIONWIDE DISTRIBUTORS OF 


HEAVY AND FINE CHEMICALS 


























OLDBURY 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHOSPHORUS (Yellow or White) 
PHOSPHORUS OXYCHLORIDE 
PHOSPHORUS TRICHLORIDE 
PHOSPHORUS PENTACHLORIDE 
PHOSPHORUS PENTASULFIDE 
PHOSPHORUS SESQUISULPHIDE 


AMORPHOUS PHOSPHORUS 


PHOSPHORIC ANHYDRIDE 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 
SODIUM CHLORATE 
POTASSIUM CHLORATE 
POTASSIUM PERCHLORATE 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 


OXALIC ACID (Powdered or Crystal) 


ZINC PHOSPHIDE 


Plant and Main Office: 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


NEW YORK 


New York Office: 


19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 























INDUSTRIAL 
AROMATICS 
DEODORANTS 
GERMICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
PRESERVATIVES 
ANTI-SKINNING AGENTS 


fer 
TEXTILES 


PAINTS— ADHESIVES 
PAPER— PLASTICS 
SOLVENTS —RUBBER 
and other chemical industries 


SINDAR )ietclanauadl 
Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 








330 West 42nd Street 
S New York 18, N.Y. 








POTDEVIN 
LAs 


Four models —6, 84%, 12 
and 18 inches (hand and 
motor driven) —to label any 
size or shape of container, 
with any style of label. 
POTDEVINS are quick and 
clean. Sticks permanently 
to glass and metal surfaces. 
POTDEVIN’s patented glue 
regulator controls amount 
of adhesive, eliminating ex- 
cess and keeping ungummed 
side perfectly clean. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


Convince yourself at our expense. 


POTDEVIN MACHINE Co. 


1282 38th St., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. 


Designers and manufacturers since 
1893 of equipment for Bag Making, 
Printing, Coating, Laminating, Gluing 
and Labeling 





HYDROGEN SULFIDE in Wyoming natural gas, formerly a nuisance, is now an 
asset. Stanolind Oil & Gas Co.’s plant at Elk Hills, Wyo., can recover 80 tons per day, 


reoOD UC 
“Sour 


Attempts to ease the critical sulfur 
shortage have worked to promote hy- 
drogen sulfide from the role of an 
undesirable stench to that of a valu- 
able asset. Typical of the installations 
in which “nuisance” hydrogen sulfide 
provides a welcome source of sulfur 
is that of the Stanolind Oi] and Gas 
Company’s natural gasoline plant at 
Elk Hills, Wyoming. 


e272. Gee 
Gas Pinch .. 


The Stanolind plant is a sign of the 
trend. Within the last year construc- 
tion has been started by several com- 
panies on at least seven new plants 
for the recovery of sulfur from petro- 
leum-derived hydrogen sulfide. Up 
until now, the cost of removing hy- 
drogen sulfide has put a damper on 
the use of the gas as a sulfur source. 
But the sulfur shortage changed that 





ACID GAS from the amine unit is mixed with additional incoming gas which has 
been burned to sulfur dioxide. This mix reacts over bauxite to form sulfur. 
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He ee Rel sa 


and 


THE FIELD GAS is first scrubbed (left), LPG recovered (center), and hydrogen 
sulfide removed from the residual gas by contacting with ethanolamine (right). 


thinking . . . considerably. 

The hydrogen sulfide recovery 
plants use an interesting combination 
of processes to exploit the gas as a 
source of sulfur. A modern version 
of the ancient Claus process is used 
to effect the formation of elemental 
sulfur from the hydrogen sulfide. And 
the recently developed ethanolamine 
process is employed for the absorp- 


.. Hits For Brimstone 


tion and easy regeneration of the acid 
gases. In anticipation of a greatly 
increased demand for ethanolamine in 
this use, Dow is already expanding its 
ethanolamine production facilities at 
Freeport, Texas. 

A separate plant using the Claus- 
ethanolamine combination requires a 
daily intake of about 30 tons of sulfur 
per day to break even when operating 


SULFUR (2500 tons in a single storage pile) is recovered from the gas issuing from 
the catalyst chamber by condensation in a waste heat boiler. 
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Chemicals 
that persuade... 
convince... 
cajole... 


The time and hour call for chemicals 
with compelling personalities. 
chemicals with dynamic qualities that 
IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTS... . that 
make them look better, smell 
better, taste better. 


Dodge & Olcott has such chemicals 
and continues, as it has for the 

past 152 years, to develop new tech- 
niques, new materials, and excitingly 
new fragrances that answer the need 
and desire of American industry 

that will evoke popular demand for 
your products. Consult D & O 


DODGE & OLCOTT. INC. 


180 Varick Street + New York 14, N. Y. 


ESSENTIAL OILS * AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
PERFUME BASES « VANILLA « FLAVOR BASES 
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GROCO 2—Red Oil 
(Oleic Acid) 


Titre 2°— 3°C. 
Cloud Point 36°— 38°F. 
Color Lovibond 

1” Red 4— 8 
Color Lovibond 
1” Yellow 20— 40 


Unsaponifiable 2.0% max. 


Saponification 

Value 196— 199 
Acid Value 195— 198 
% F.F.A 


as Oleic Acid 89— 99.5 
lodine Value 
(Wijs) 91— 95 
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- Following the traditions estab- 

lished by its founder, Andre 
Gross, in 1837, A. Gross & Co. 
has constantly maintained high 
quality, purity and uniformity in 
all its Fatty Acids. 

The smallest sample of A. 
Gross & Co. Fatty Acids is truly 
indicative of our finished prod- 
ucts. Constant research and exact- 
ing control in all phases of man- 
ufacturing, packaging and ship- 
ping assures satisfaction. 

Advancement has been A. 
Gross & Co.’s answer to these 
problems and proven perform- 
ance the result. 


Write for samples and our 
new booklet “Fatty Acids in 
Modern Industry.” 


Manufacturers Since 1837 





295 Madison Avenue 


e New York 17, N. Y. 


Factory: Newark, N. J. 


Distributors in Principal Cities 
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PRODUCTION... . 


on a natural gas containing 6-7% hy- 
drogen sulfide. However, plant capaci- 
ties as low as five tons per day are 
believed practicable in units which 
are integrated with natural gasoline 
recovery plants. 

Claus Up-To-Date: The original 
Claus process dates back to the days 
when the Leblanc process supplied 
industry with soda ash. Here a waste 
liquor containing large quantities of 
dissolved calcium sulfide was _pro- 
duced. It soon became impossible to 
dump this hydrogen sulfide-producing 
material as the authorities began one 
of their earliest attacks on air pollu- 
tion. Claus provided an answer. 


By this method the calcium sulfide 
solution was carbonated with carbon 
dioxide from the lime kilns. The hy- 
drogen sulfide that was formed oxi- 
dized with a limited supply of air over 
a ferric oxide catalyst to convert it to 
elemental sulfur vapor. 

The present process varies from the 
original process in two respects. (1) A 
bauxite catalyst replaces the ferric 
oxide. (2) A portion of the hydrogen 
sulfide-containing gas is burned to sul- 
fur dioxide and mixed with the original 
gas before contacting the sulfur-pro- 
ducing catalyst. The sulfur results 
from the reaction of the sulfur dioxide 
and hydrogen sulfide. Mathieson’s 
McKamie, Ark. plant also has one 
other innovation. Liquid sulfur scrubs 
the sulfur vapor from the offgases. 
But, in other plants the sulfur is re- 
covered by condensation in a waste 
heat boiler. 


With Amines: Amines or amine so- 
lutions are used to separate acid gases, 
such as hydrogen sulfide, from hy- 
drocarbon gases. At room temperatures 
salts are formed which can be quan- 
titatively decomposed for gas regen- 
eration by a temperature increase. 

The ethanolamines have _ been 
adopted almost exclusively for hy- 
drogen sulfide recovery. Triethanola- 
mine was the first to be employed as 
it was the first to be available in com- 
mercial quantities. Today, diethano- 
lamine is usually used for the separa- 
tion of hydrogen sulfide from refinery 
gases as it is inert to the small quan- 
tity of carbonyl sulfide which is often 
present. The more reactive mono- 
ethanolamine is the choice for natural 
gas purification, however. 


Old and New: The combination of 
the old (Claus process) and the new 
(ethanolamine recovery of acid gases) 
has tapped a vast new sulfur supply 
at a most critical period. At the same 
time it has enabled the use of for- 
merly useless supplies of crude oil and 
natural gas. 
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Durable Water Repellents from Fatty Amides 


“Armid”’ is the Armour trade-name given 
to the general class of long chain fatty 
amides derived from fatty acids. These 
high molecular weight amides are high- 
melting, wax-like materials. The com- 
mercially pure amides are water-insoluble 
and neutral. 

One amide in this series, Armid HT, 
has superior properties for water repel- 
lency applications when compared with 
paraffin and natural waxes. 

The excellent water repellent proper- 
ties of Armid HT derivatives are due 
primarily to the combination of the amide 
grouping with a long, saturated straight 
chain. Durability of the water repellent 
effect results from the relative insolubility 


of the derivatives under dry-cleaning’ 


operating conditions, and from their 
high-melting points and poor emulsifica- 
tion characteristics with the soaps and 
detergents used in laundering. 

Armid HT is composed of 25°; hexa- 
decane amide, 70‘; octadecane amide 
and 5°% octadecene amide, is off-white 
in color and has a melting point of 
approximately 98° C. 

In contrast with the chemical inertness 
of the hydrocarbons, Armid HT is 
reactive chemically. Advantage has been 
taken of its reactivity with formaldehyde 
in particular to prepare thermally un- 
stable quaternary ammonium salts. 
These are applied to fabrics from aqueous 
solution and decomposed under heat to 
leave an insoluble, durable water repellent 


residue within the fabric. Reactivity with 
formaldehyde also permits compounding 
of stearamide or its derivatives with ther- 
mosetting resins to produce durable 
water repellent effects. Many of these 
thermally unstable compounds, however, 
are covered by patents and those patents 
should be consulted. 

Armid HT is packaged in flake form 
in 100 lb. multi-wall paper bags. For 
samples or additional information on the 
Armids, mail the coupon below. 


Low-Temperature Solvent Crystallized Oleic Acid 


Another new product has been added to 
Armour’s line of fatty acids. Already the 
manufacturer of the most complete line 
of high-purity distilled fatty acids that 
can be found anywhere, the Armour 
Chemical Division now offers low-tem- 
perature solvent crystallized oleic acid. 
This exclusive process offers users of 
oleic acid a product that has advahtages 
not found in ordinary distilled or pressed 
products. The extremely low tempera- 
tures employed guarantee a substantially 
lower saturated acid content than con- 
ventional types of oleic acid. In addition, 
solvent crystallized oleic acids are ester- 
free materials since the solvent used is 
not reactive with fatty acids. This new 
product is characterized by bland odor 
and has excellent heat stability. 
Armour’s low-titer White Oleic Acid 
meets U. S. Pharmacopeia specifications 
and is recommended for those uses that 
require a light color as well as a low titer. 
For applications that require a low titer 
but not a very light color, low-titer 
Distilled Red Oil is recommended. 
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White Oleic Acid 
(Low Titer) 
Min. 
Titer 
Iodine No. (Wijs) 90 
Acid Value 195 
Saponification Value 195 
Unsaponifiable 
Color (Lovibond 
514" tubes) 
Distilled Red Oil 
(Low Titer) 


1.5R-15Y 


Titer 
Iodine No. (Wijs) 90 
Acid Value 193 
Saponification Value 193 
Unsaponifiable 
Color (Lovibond 

114” tubes) 
Armour’s Oleic Acids are available in 
55 gallon drums and aluminum tank cars. 
Write today for samples and prices. 





Lard Oil 
Lubricants 


Lard oil possesses the property of “‘oiliness” 
so essential in the lubrication field. In 
addition, lard oils are readily saponified 
when treated with alkalies and possess 
non-drying qualities. 

Where a high grade lubricant is required, 
as in drawing copper and brass tubing, 
Extra Winter Strained Lard Oil is recom- 
mended. Its low free fatty acid content 
makes it ideally suited as a base for such 
products. 

Extra Winter Strained Lard Oil is only 
one in a complete range of lard oils offered 
to the lubrication field by the Armour 
Chemical Division. Write today for your 
free copy of a chart showing “Specifications 
for Armour Industrial Oils.” 


Reading for 
Research Chemists 


To help research chemists, the Armour 
Chemical Division continually prepares in- 
formative literature on chemicals derived 
from fats. The two technical bulletins de- 
scribed below are available free of charge. 

For research chemists interested in 
fatty amines (organic bases or alkalies 
made from fatty acids), Armour has pre- 
pared a detailed 24-page bulletin entitled, 
“The Chemistry of Fatty Amines.” 

“The Chemistry of Fatty Acids” is the 
title of another technical bulletin offered 
by the Armour Chemical Division. It 
describes fatty acids, their composition, 
reactions, and derivatives. 

Either or both of these booklets are 
yours for the asking. Use the coupon below 
to make your request. 


Mail this Coupon 


Please send additional information on 


State 


- 


NM (Aemecal Disin 


Armour and Company 
1357 W. 31st St., Chicago 9, tll, 
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PRODUCTION... . 


RESINS 


)UMARONE-INOENE 


sic anna Uses Less Nickel 


NOENE 
ALKYLATED PHENOL Critically-short nickel and chromium 
will be saved by a new electroplating 
process developed by Westinghouse 
COAL:TAR SuLVENTS Electric Corp. 

In the new method, a layer of 
copper—about 1/1000” thick—is first 


TOLUOL 
evi xX plated on the steel base. If nickel is 
HI-PLASH SOLVENT a available, a second layer, half the 


cosois thickness of the copper, is deposited 
wa i SHINGLE STAIN OIL on the copper ie Al 100,000” 

. coating of chromium completes the 
PLASTIGIEING ONS A new improved shingle stain oil which job. If nickel is not one the 
will give you a better pigmented or non- chromium is plated directly on the 
CREOSOTE OILS pigmented oil at less cost. copper. But this method produces an 
inferior coating. 

The new process contrasts with the 
conventional method in two ways: 
First, the older method plated nickel 
NEUTRAL OILS Also useful as a pentachlorophenol solvent. ou steel and then chromium was su- 
perimposed. Second, instead of using 
e ordinary direct current as in the older 

CE2-E technique, a periodic reversal of the 
electroplating current (PR plating) is 
NAPHTHALENE employed. 

The deposition of metal and per- 

THE NEVILLE COMPANY iodic re-solution of metal that takes 

place in PR plating provides a much 

PITTSBURGH 25, PA smoother coating. Microscopic exam- 

TAR PAINTS. ination of direct current-plated ob- 

Plants at Neville island, Pa. ond Los Angeles, Calif. jects discloses a relatively rough sur- 

face; the new PR process produces. 
a much smoother plate. 


Apparently, when the current is re- 
versed, the inferior metal deposits are 
dissolved and succeeding layers are 
always plated on sound metal. 


High-Vacuum Measurement: Operat- 
ing conditions of high-vacuum pumps 
can be readily checked at a number 
of locations with Eastman Kodak Co.'s 
new multi-station thermocouple gauge. 
Pressure range: 5 to 1,000 microns. 
. 
Expansion-Type_ Bellows:  Titeflex, 
Inc., is now producing an expansion- 


type bellows to absorb high-frequency 
vibrations and lineal expansion in 


t ‘y piping systems. The height and wall 
av AL thickness of the convolutions of the 


DLIDIZING 


RESIN SOLUTIONS 


BENTOL 





Mild odor, good penetration, uniform. Be- 
SHINGLE STAIN OILS cause of its light color you can easily 
formulate colored oils economically. 


TAR ACID OILS 


PHENOTHIAZINE 








metal diaphragms can be varied to 


AM meet requirements. Sizes: 1” to 5” 

~rg npA I.D. Materials of construction: plain 

i! \ and_ stainless steels, brass, bronze, 
&. Monel and Inconel. 
* 

Tubular Heaters: Electric heat, with- 

out carbonization and decomposition 

of oils, tars, resins and other organic 

CHURCH & DWIGHT CO INC materials, is provided by low-flux tub- 

SF ] w ular heaters now produced by the 

Hynes Division of Martin-Quaid Co. 


Established 1846 The trick: low heat density at the sur- 


face of the heating units. There are 
: ' no liquid joints, and the tube-held 

70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N.Y. heating elements can be removed 

without draining the vessel. 
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SYNONYMS: ethylenediamine tetraacetic acid: 
ethylene bisimino diacetic acid; ethylene dinitrilo- 

tetraacetic acid. 
HOOCCH, fee COOH 
NCH, CH,N 


HOOCCH,’ \cH, COOH 


Available as: 

SEQUESTRENE® AA ethylenediamine tetraacetic acid 
(tech. pure) 

SEQUESTRENE NA2 disodium ethylenediamine tetra- 
acetate dihydrate 

SEQUESTRENE NA3 trisodium ethylenediamine tetra- 
acetate monohydrate 

SEQUESTRENE NA4 tetrasodium ethylenediamine 
tetraacetate dihidrate 

SEQUESTRENE A: tetrasodium ethylenediamine tetra- 
acetate aqueous soln. 

SEQUESTRENE ST: tetrasodium salt 80° powder 

SEQUESTRENE A is a colorless liquid; the other 
SEQUESTRENESare non-hygroscopic white powders. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


SEQUESTRENE 
NA2 | NA3 | NAG | AA | A 
sx | kone 








Molecular weight 72 | 416 | 292 
SEQUESTRENE AA content 7 776 | 702 | #9 20 
g. Ca** sequestered 100g 10.5 96 | 135 26 











pH aqueous solution 84 10.3 2.3 


























Solubility (26° C).gms. 100cc. water 57 | 103 | 0.03 





SEQUESTRENE is a non-colloidal organic chelating 
or complexing agent which resembles the polyphos- 
phates in its ability to deionize heavy metal and alkali 
earth ions. SEQUESTRENE does not, however, 
hydrolyze in aqueous solution; it is stable and effec- 
tive over a wide range of temperature and pH; it 
is compatible with cationic materials and soluble 
in many semi-aqueous and non-aqueous media. 
SEQUESTRENE is one of the most powerful de- 
ionizing agents known. 

SEQUESTRENE may be thought of as a water soluble 
ion exchanger. It reacts with calcium ion, for ex- 
ample, as follows: 


NaOOCCH,. CH, COONa 
NCH, CH, N\ + Ca** 


NaOOCCH, CH, COONa 


-H,C 
| CH,COONa ? 
—> /N. NY +2Na 
Hf Ca GH, 
coo ooc 


CH 
NaOOCCcH,, | 


The water soluble calcium complex of 
SEQUESTRENE is so stable that oxalate will cause 
no precipitation in neutral or alkaline solution. 
SEQUESTRENE will dissolve metallic soaps. Its 
affinity for iron is such that it will prevent precipita- 
tion of iron hydroxide in the presence of sodium 
carbonate. 


Write for samples and literature today 


APPLICATIONS 


SOAPS AND DETERGENTS .. . as a clarifying 
agent and water softener for liquid potash soaps, tall 
oil soaps, liquid alkaline detergents to prevent cloud- 
ing in glass containers or on dilution . . . to improve 
foaming and detergent action of high titre soaps, 
C16-C18 alcohol sulfates, etc., at low temperature 
and in hard water .... in formulation of hard water 
toilet soap .... to prevent rancidity and oxidation 
of sulfonated oils and soap, particularly for rug and 
upholstery shampoo use... in soaps and emulsifiers 
to counteract trace metal effects on polymerization 
rates and yields .... to prevent precipitation of 
calcium and metal carbonates and silicates in alkali 
detergent solutions .... in formulation of milk stone 
solvents, alkali paint strippers, heavy duty metal 
cleaners and polishes, laundry alkalis, rust removers. 
DISINFECTANTS AND SANITARY CHEMICALS 
....in formulation of quaternary ammonium germi- 
cide solutions and detergent-sanitizers for hard water 
use .... in caustic soda bottle washing compounds 
. in phenolic disinfectants of increased efficiency 
in soft water and better dispersibility in hard water. 
TOILET GOODS . . as a clarifier, foam builder 
and water softener in liquid soap shampoos .. . 
clarifier for cuticle remover, sulfites, thioglycollates 
and other alkaline solutions . . . . neutral type hair 
rinses .... as an antioxidant for solubilized oils... 
in dentifrices to dissolve tartar deposits. 
METAL PROCESSING .. . . removal of soap films 
from metals... . anodizing aluminum .. . . bright 
plating of copper, zinc, nickel, cadmium, cobalt, 
brass . . . . stabilizing metasilicate solutions ... . 
formulation of polishing, buffing, cleaning com- 
pounds. 
TEXTILE PROCESSING .... to prevent streaking, 
spotting, dulling, crocking, ‘poor color yields and 
shade change in dyeing . . in kier boiling and 
continuous scouring .... in "starch finishes to prevent 
dulling .... in printing pastes to prevent livering 
. in bleaching to stabilize peroxide . . . . in viscose 
spinning baths.... stripping chromed and coppered 
dyeings.... 
PHARMACEUTICALS, BIOLOGICALS . .. . anti- 
oxidant for ascorbic acid, mercaptans, aromatic 
amines... . clarification of plant and animal extracts 
. eliminating incompatibilities due to formation 
of insoluble alkali earth or heavy metal precipitates, 
discoloration due to trace metal .... preparation of 
bismuth and other heavy metal complexes for thera- 
peutic use .... as a blood anticoagulant . . . . in blood 
protein fractionation . . treatment of renal lithiasis. 
FOODS AND BEVE RAGES .... Clarifier for wine, 
vinegar .... antioxidant and rancidity retardant .... 
extraction of pectin .... preventing discoloration 
and retarding deterioration of foods containing 
heavy metals... . enzyme deactivator. 
RUBBER .... as a stabilizer for natural raw latex, 
to retard oxidation, excessive tackiness .... in cold 
rubber polymerization as activator and iron scaven- 
aaa 
And in flotation, leather processing, photography, 
boiler water treatment, chemical synthesis, plasticiz- 
ers, analytical reagents, dyestuff manufacture, agri- 
cultural chemicals. 


\ 


Manufacturing and Reseorch Chemists 


ALROSE CHEMICAL COMPANY 5, 1294 - Providence 1, Rhode Island 
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To make fast-drying lacquers that would use less solvents 


and reduce overall finishing costs and time. 


Hot spray lacquers—based on a new balance of solvency 
and evaporation rates in the formulations. These lacquers 
when heated (between 132°—160°F.) are thin enough to 
spray, yet deposit thicker films of higher solids content. 


k What's Hap 


Fast-drying, durable finishes that provide up to double the 














final film thickness with a single “pass” of the spray gun. 
Often, one coat of hot lacquer gives adequate coverage. 

Many leading manufacturers of furniture and other wood 
and metal products arenow using hot-spray lacquers. They find 
that hot lacquers give them all of cold lacquer’s unique com- 


bination of properties— including fast-dry, ease of sanding 
and polishing, print resistance, and variety of finishing choices. 


ER 


This development in nitrocellulose chemistry, in cooperation with 
the protective coatings industry, is typical of the way in which 
Hercules is seeking constantly to broaden the fields of application 
for its products. Other Hercules cellulose derivatives include cellu- 
lose acetate, ethyl cellulose, cellulose gum, and hydroxyethylcel- 
lulose. Hercules welcomes the opportunity of placing its long ex- 
perience in cellulose chemistry at your disposal. 





HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 992 Market St., Wilmington, Delaware 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


HERCULES 


SYNTHETIC RESINS—CELLULOSE PRODUCTS—TERPENE CHEMICALS—ROSIN AND ROSIN 
DERIVATIVES—CHLORINATED PRODUCTS—OTHER CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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Please Return Drums 


While many Hecules products are af 
present in short supply, users can help 
themselves and the entire chemical in- 
dustry by sending back promptly all 
returnable drums. Steel containers are 
in short supply, too. 

One of our plants lost several days’ 
production within a two-month period, 
simply because there weren't any drums 
available in which to pack and ship 
finished products. 

Other companies are experiencing 
container shortages, too. Let's all of us 
return drums as quickly as possible, so 
that the flow of materials to industry 
will not be held up by this type of short- 
age that is so unnecessary. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 


New Surface-Active Agent 


A new Hercules nonionic surface-active 
agent, 8-48, is now available in com- 
mercial quantities. The new derivative 
is based on rosin and ethy!ene oxide, a 
polyoxyethylene ester of rosin. An amber 
colored viscous liquid, B-48 is completely 
soluble in water. It is an excellent de- 
tergent and emulsifying agent. B-48 is 
not affected by the presence of the 
heavy metal ions of hard water. The ma- 
terial is stable in both alkaline and acid 
media, and is compatible with anionic 
and cationic surface-active agents. 

B-48 is recommended for low foam- 
ing alkaline formulations used in dish 
washing, bottle washing, metal cleaning, 
and automatic home laundry compounds. 
It is also recommended for use as an 
emulsifying agent in the preparation of 
emulsifiable concentrates and emulsions. 
Send for free testing sample. 


Booklet on Adhesives 


Just off the press is a brand new tech- 
nical booklet entitied “Hercules Resins 
for Adhesives.” Three broad adhesive 
types are covered and examples are 
cited in each category. In a general way, 
the examples mentioned in each cate- 
gory, rubber, cellulosics, and water solu- 
ble, aid adhesive manufacturers in se- 
lecting the resin best suited for their 
specific requirements. The physical char- 
acteristics of Hercules resins in each of 
these classifications are fully described 
for film cohesion, surface tack, bond 
strength and any other useful properties. 
Additional examples are cited to pro- 
vide adhesives formulators with an index 
to the wide variety of Hercules resins 
in a broad range of hardness types. 
Send for free copy of this new booklet. 











non-toxic, non-corrosive, non-volatile 


Gluconic Acid 
is the choice for acid detergents 


Acid detergents are gaining increasing acceptance for cleaning food 
and beverage containers and equipment because, by leaving surfaces 
in an acid condition, the amount of proteolytic bacteria is greatly re- 

duced and the development of offensive odors is prevented. 














Gluconic acid is the choice for these detergents because: 1.—It has an 
extremely low corrosion rate, (one-twentieth that of phosphoric acid 
on iron surfaces) ; 2.—It is non-toxic, as evidenced by its usage in food 
and pharmaceutical products, and 3.—It is non-volatile, a factor of 
importance where high temperatures may be expected. 


Odorless solutions of gluconic acid are also being used successfully to 
prevent the development of milk-and beerstone formation, without 
affecting the product flavor. For complete descriptions of these and 

other uses for this mild, inexpensive acid, write for Pfizer Technical 


@ Pr/th 


Bulletin No. 33. 
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&! 
AMMONIUM GLUCONATE + CALCIUM GLUCONATE + COPPER GLUCONATE + FERROUS GLUCONATE - MAGNESIUM GLUCONATE 
MANGANESE GLUCONATE + POTASSIUM GLUCONATE - SODIUM GLUCONATE 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC., 630 FLUSHING AVE., BROOKLYN 6, N. Y.; 425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL.; 605 THIRD ST., SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 
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CUTTING OILS: Riding the metal working boom. 


Slicker, Cooler Cutting 


Machine tools whrrrr to answer the country’s call for 
metal equipment, but it’s sweet music to cutting oil makers as 
their market hits a 60 million-gallon-a-year rate. 





They’re busy 


revamping formulations to 


cope with 





tougher metals and new machine tools. 


“More, better and faster” is the order 
of the day as metal fabrication in- 
dustries strive to meet the nation’s 
defense requirements and to keep up 
a reasonable flow of civilian goods. 
That means new alloys with special 
structural properties; better machines 
for shaping these as well as older 
materials more rapidly; and improv- 
ed cutting oils to permit functioning 
of cutting and grinding tools. 

The potential market for these 
specialty fluids has been placed at 
40-70 million gallons a year in the 
past. Today it is estimated that metal 
working establishments are hitting 
consumption of 60 million gallons an- 
nually. 

Cutting fluids in machining opera- 
tions have two functions: to dissipate 
the heat produced as the tool bites 
into the stock; and to lubricate, thus 
reducing friction between the tool 
and the chip being removed from the 
stock. In so doing, they prolong the 
life of the tool, insure machined parts 
with satisfactory surface finishes, and 
boost production. 

Formulations have evolved from 
simple mineral, animal and vegetable 
oils, to complex mixtures of com- 
pounds designed to withstand the 
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hard service of modern, high-speed 


machines with hard cutting tools. 
These fluids are of two general types: 
cutting, or straight, oils; and soluble 
oils (actually emulsions). 

EP Additives: For light machining 
jobs, straight mineral oil is satisfac- 
tory; but for somewhat more severe 
conditions, a mineral-lard oil blend 
is used, since lard oil has good wet- 
ting and lubricating properties. Lard 
oil, however, is objectionable in that 
it oxidizes, gumming up a machine, 
and easily turns rancid, causing foul 
odors and promoting growth of der- 
matitis-causing bacteria. 

To overcome the objections of lard 
oil, and to meet the need for fluids 
of high film strength, “extreme pres- 
sure” additives been incorpo- 
rated into cutting oils over the vears. 
The most common sulfur 
and chlorine, although phosphorous 


have 
ones are 


finds some use. Those containing sul- 
fur are referred to as “active”, since 
they discolor copper at room temper- 
ature. 

While the components of such oils 
are known in a general way, actual 
amounts and conditions of pressure 
and temperature under which “EP” 
additives are combined with mineral 


oils or mineral lard oils are closely 
held trade secrets. Some highly sul- 
furized oils on the market may con- 
tain as much as 14% fatty oil addi- 
tives, while others used for the same 
type of job will contain only 2%. The 
difference lies in processing condi- 
tions and, in the case of the latter, 
use of synthetic polar additives. 

Souble Oils: Where a machining 
operation requires cooling action more 
than lubrication, so-called soluble oils 
are used. These aqueous emulsions 
depend on water, an ideal coolant, 
to dissipate the heat. For grinding, 
low surface tension is required so 
that the grinding dirt will drop out 
readily and not be recirculated in the 
emulsion to mar the finish or bind 
the cutting wheel. 

Here water hardness must be con- 
sidered, for if an emulsion base is 
formulated for very hard water, in 
softer water, the additional surface- 
active ingredient may cause foaming 
and keep the dirt suspended. Separate 
formulations for both conditions solve 
the problem. 

Soluble oils used for cutting, how- 
ever, should have more body. Here 
the emulsion need be formulated only 
for stability in the hardest water 
with which it will be used; if it 
foams in softer water, it creates no 
problem since the heavy chips drop 
out readily. Heavy-duty soluble oils 
may contain active sulfur, combining 
its extreme pressure characteristics 
with the good cooling action of the 
emulsion. 

Petroleum sulfonates are the prin- 
cipal emulsifiers used in these prod- 
ucts, but sodium and potassium rosin 
soaps, amine soaps of rosin acids and 
fatty acids are also employed. Rust 
inhibitors, germicides, foam depres- 
sants and additives for freeze-thaw 
stability are other ingredients. 

Changing Needs: Requirements of 
defense and civilian life are causing 
modifications in formulations. Some 
examples: Heat-resistant steel in jet 
planes needs an oil with more com- 
pound in it. Titanium parts in planes 
call for different types of oil. Radio 
parts, previously stamped, are made 
of new alloys that must be machined. 
TV antenna boom means lubricants 
for drawing aluminum rods. 

As to types of oils, the market is 
currently divided between cutting and 
soluble oils. Of cutting oils, a small 
per cent (about 10%) is mineral lard 
oils, with the rest divided between 
the active and non-active types. The 
big advantage in using soluble oils is 
that they are cleaner, and the trend 
is in that direction. 
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RACTLIAS 


CROLEIN are highly reactive intermediates. They 
undergo reactions characteristic of both unsaturated compounds and aldehydes. 
The conjugation that exists between the double bond and the unsaturation of 


the carbonyl! group increases the reactivity of both groups. These groups 


can be made to react either simultaneously or individually—the ethy- 


lenic groups with halogens, halogen acids, 1,3 dienes, alcohols, and 
mercaptans — the aldehyde groups with anhydrides and dibasic organic 
acids, Grignard reagents, alcohols, and HCN. Acrolein and methacro- 
lein are shipped containing 0.1 per cent hydroquinone to inhibit 
polymerization. 


on either of these materials call or write 
the nearest Carbide and Carbon Chemicals office today. Ask for the 
technical bulletins ‘‘Acrolein” (F-7389) and ‘‘Methacrolein’’ (F-7620). 
These bulletins will provide you with additional data on the physical 
and chemical properties of acrolein and methacrolein. They will also 


serve as a permanent reference for your work. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


In Canada 


Carbide and'Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 
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Tailored To a Building Trend 


A. S. Harrison Co., maker of Preen, 
extends its clean-while-you-wax polish 
business with Preenet, a new finish 
for asphalt and rubber tile. The com- 
pany claims the product puts an end 
to scrubbing after one preliminary 
cleaning, and it also has developed a 
companion cleaner to do the initial 
job. 

With Preenet, the new emulsion 
cleaner and wax for asphalt and rub- 
ber tile, A. S. Harrison Co. is mov- 
ing into a market that its original 
combination floor cleaner and polish, 
Preen, can’t touch. For the latter con- 
tains solvents which damage these 
special surfaces, but the new product 
is solvent-free. 

It comes along at a time when the 
market for cleaners and waxes for 
asphalt and rubber tile floors is ex- 
panding, too. The large number of 
houses built on concrete slabs—with 
asphalt tile replacing traditional wood 
as flooring—is a striking feature of 
post-war building, and one that has 
been of growing concern to A. S. 
Harrison, president of the company 
and originator of Preen (CI, Jan. 
1948, p. 45). 

Here were whole communities of 
this type of home springing up in his 
marketing area®, and the bulk of wax 
purchases was for the “no rub” 
wax emulsions of giants like Johnson, 
Simoniz and Boyle Midway. Harrison 
knew from his success with Preen that 
women would buy a product that 
eliminated the need for cleaning a 
floor before waxing it, was certain he 
could develop a combination cleaner- 
polish without solvents. Six months 
ago, he came up with a formulation 
he liked, and he christened it Preenet. 

Proving Ground: Fittingly enough, 
Levittown, on Long Island, where the 
greatest concentration of asphalt tile- 
floored houses in the country is found, 
was selected for the initial survey. Re- 
sponse from sampling was enthusi- 
astic, so this was followed by test 
marketing in 50 Long Island stores. 
The results were equally encouraging, 
and last month Preenet made _ its 
formal debut in G. Fox in Hartford 
(where Preen was first sold). This 
week, consumers throughout the rest 
of Harrison’s sales zones are reading 
about it in ads in local papers and 
hearing it plugged over the air. 

The company recommends a good 
° Harrison allows Preen to go only where he 
feels he can support the product with adver- 
tising, will do tikewise with Preenet. This area 
now extends from his Connecticut home base 


throughout New England, as far west at Chi- 
cago and as far south as South Carolina 
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A. S. HARRISON: Basementless houses 
bothered him. 


preliminary cleaning of the surface 
before applying Preenet, and has de- 
veloped Preenet Cleaner, a liquid 
concentrate for floors that have been 
badly neglected. Preenet is then put 
on and buffed (it is not a “no rub”). 
Thereafter, according to Harrison, the 
floors need never be scrubbed again, 
but just treated with Preenet alone. 
Not only that, but since the wax is 
long lasting, it may give six months’ 
service with occasional buffing. 

Preenet comes in quarts and gal- 
lons, fair traded at $1.09 and $3.24, 
respectively. The cleaner is packaged 
only in quarts, costs 98¢. 


Menace to Mites 


There’s nothing but trouble ahead for 
mites. Last month Stauffer Chemical 
introduced its Sulphenone in the West 
(CIW, April 28, 1951). And now 
Naugatuck chemical division of U.S. 
Rubber is making its new miticide, 
Aramite®, available to commercial 
growers for the first time this year. 
Tests by various agricultural ex- 
periment stations throughout the coun- 
try have shown the new chemical to 
be effective against a variety of mites. 
Among those controlled: citrus red 
mites on oranges, grapefruit and 
lemons; European red mites on apples; 
alfalfa and clover mites; and mites on 
cotton, peaches, almonds, walnuts, 
nurséry stock an1 a variety of shade 
trees. Good control of chicken mites 
and chiggers has also been achieved 


* Chemically, 2-(p-tert-butylphenoxy) isopro- 
py! 2-chloroethyl sulfite. 


in tests where chicken houses and 
surroundings have been sprayed with 
the chemical. 

Aramite is being sold as a wettable 
powder with recommended dosages 
of % lb. per 100 gal. of water, de- 
pending upon how it is applied. Ap- 
plication can be made by spray duster, 
hand sprayer, speed sprayer, boom 
applicator or helicopter, the latter 
having proved particularly successful 
in California tests against citrus mites 
last season. The material is com- 
patible with a variety of insecticidal 
and fungicidal chemicals, but not with 
bordeaux mixture or lime. Animals 
have exhibited no harmful effects from 
it in acute toxicity tests. 


Container Edict 


Four designs for drug and chemical 
product bottles are among the 42 sim- 
plified designs for glass containers just 
established by the National Produc- 
tion Authority. NPA’s order (Sched- 
ule 1 to Order M-51) means that glass 
container makers and users cannot 
adopt new designs and should switch 
over to the simplified designs. 

The four drug and chemical con- 
tainers include the Boston round bottle 
(in 18 sizes from % ounce to 1 gal- 
lon); the oval blake bottle (in 30 
sizes from % ounce to 1 quart); the 
round hydrogen peroxide bottle (8 
and 16 ounce only); and the round, 
screw-cap, drug and chemical packer 
(in 28 sizes from 2 to 4,000 cc). 

Should it become necessary, NPA 
may require the packaging of speci- 
fied products in the simplified glass 
containers. A conversion period will 
be provided, however, if such end-use 
restrictions are ordered. 

Purpose of the simplified designs 
is to conserve critical materials. 

e 


Rust Alloyer: Selenium is the key to 
the action of a new primer, R-10-X, 
designed to permit painting over 
rusted surfaces. Chemical reaction 
with the ferric oxide results in a neu- 
tral, insoluble, complex iron chrome 
selenide impervious to moisture and 
a good primer base for paint. It is 
manufactured by Thomson-Long Co. 
(Palatine, Ill.), is nonflammable, very 
low in surface tension, and has high 
coverage and penetration properties. 

Heavy rust scale, grease, and oil 
must be removed with steel wool or a 
wire brush. R-10-X is then applied by 
brush, spray, or dip, and as soon as it 
dries the surface may be painted. Ap- 
plications are suggested for screens, 
automobiles, tools, pipes, agricultural 
equipment, etc. 
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Prove 


[B) Wares IN 


YOUR OWN LAB... 


~~. Your TEST !S BEsy 
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Properties 


““Properties’’—is a nice sounding word, but when you're talking about micro- 
crystalline waxes it simply doesn’t mean much. The dividing lines between 
various types of micro-waxes are so hazy that efforts to scientifically classify 
them simply haven't been too successful. That is why Bareco continually 
urges you to write for samples of their performance-proven waxes. If you were 
to receive a personal letter from one of Bareco’s chemists, this is probably 
the way it would read, ‘‘Dear Mr. Industry: We produce top grade microcrystal - 
line waxes, but we don’t know all of your problems. Why not consult with us, 
as SO many others have done, to determine how our waxes can be used in your 
processes. You may never realize how they can help unless you take samples 
of our product and test them in your own laboratory. We will send samples 
for your investigation. If technical assistance is needed we will be glad to 
help.”’ Bareco waxes MAY save you a lot of money Bareco waxes MAY 
put you on the road to a better product . why don’t you find out by writing 
for samples today. In the meantime, here’s food for thought 
Very low water transmission rates. Chemically Inert. 

Free of objectionable odors. Excellent heat sealing characteristics. 

Supplied in a wide range of melting points, color, and hardness. 
WRITE FOR “THE WAX STORY”, A NEW PAMPHLET SERIES 


BARECO OIL COMPANY 


Dept. F — Box 2009 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Dept. F — 121 7 Broad St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





SPECUAL TIES. « « . « 


Soil Solubilizers: Now in semi-com- 
mercial production and undergoing 
field tests are Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Co.’s four new cleaning compounds 
said to be based on a unique “soil 
solubilizing” cleaning principle (C1W 
Newsletter, Feb. 10, 1951). These 
liquids are designated SC-3, SC-21, 
SC-23 and SC-24, appear to be es- 
pecially useful in industrial applica- 
tions where hard-to-remove soils 
(buffing compounds, greases, pig- 
mented drawing compounds, etc.) are 
a problem. Other products of this type 
are under development. 
. 


Plastone Revamps: A new product, 
Chrome Aid, has been added to the 
recently siliconized line of Plastone 
Products Co., Chicago, automotive 
specialty manufacturer. Cognizant of 
the new sell in polishes, it has re- 
vamped its entire line and added the 
new item. 

Chrome Aid is an emulsion contain- 
ing, among other ingredients, car- 
nauba wax, plastic resins, and _ sili- 
cone oils. Nearly neutral and not re- 
quiring supplementary steel wooling, 
it is said to restore high ulster to long- 
neglected chrome and stainless steel 
and residually protect it. The product 
is being pushed in the Midwest and 
will shortly go national at 75¢ per 
8-oz. glass bottle. 

Plastone Auto Polish is a_ silicon- 
ized, plastic-carnauba formulation for 
application to a washed vehicle. After 
drying, the coating easily polishes to 
a high luster giving six months pro- 
tection. The pint can retails at $1. 

A third product, Opal Silicone 
Creme Furniture Polish, rounds out 
the line. 

e 
Possible Relocation: General Paint Co. 
may transfer its present paint and 
varnish plant in San Francisco to San 
Leandro, Cal., an East Bay locality 
south of Oakland. A ten-acre site is 
available to the company, and it is 
analyzing the various factors involved 
in such a move. The change would 
provide room for future expansion. 

« 


Barr Expansion: George Barr and Co., 
Chicago manufacturer of insecticides, 
toilet articles and aerosols, has leased 
60,000 sq ft in a building in that city. 
Twenty-five employees will be added 
to its staff. 





PICTURES IN THIS ISSUE: 


Cover (top)—Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity; Cover (bottom)—Stanolind Oil & 
Gas Co.; p. 14—Lynn Crawford; p. 39— 
Wide World. 
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SHIPPING 


ON STEEL WHEELS the 3 
ton Trackmobile becomes a 
puller (or pusher) with a draw- 
bar pull that makes it the 
equivalent of a 115 ton locomo- 
tive. In 30 seconds the trans- 
formation from “tire-borne” to 
“track-borne” has taken place. 


ON RUBBER TIRES the new 
Trackmobile (Whiting Corp.) is 
driven to a position astride the 
railroad spur on which it will 
work as a yard engine when the 
rubber-tired wheels are retract- 
ed and the coupling is made to 
the freight “train.” 


CHANGEOVER COMPLETED, the job of jockeying freight cars begins. 


Hybrid Jeep: Pocket Locomotive 


A new answer to the old problem of 
manuevering freight cars around rail 
spurs in production areas is getting a lot 
of attention from chemical executives 
this week. The answer is in the form of 
an ingenious hybrid between a jeep and 
a railroad switching engine. 

The unit, (price $8000) known as the 
Trackmobile and manufactured by the 
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Whiting Corporation, is equipped with 
two sets of wheels that can be used in- 
terchangeably on roads or rails 
above). The power plant of the unit is a 
60 HP standard jeep engine. 

A brilliant future is predicted for the 
mighty midget. Over 600 inquiries have 
been received by the manufacturers . . . 
many of them from chemical companies. 


(see 








LITHIUM FORMS Pioneered by 
METALLOY... 


Sept. 1946 
Feb. 19 

April 1947 
Oct. 1948 
June 1949 
Sept. 1949 


1951 ze ] 
. 


LI AMIDE 
CARTRIDGE 
WIRE 
SHOT 

cuP 
RIBBON 


To Aid Industry, Metalloy Has Pi d 
in These 





the Manufacture of Lithium 
Forms: 
Lithium Metol 


Shot 4-8 Mesh 


Extruded 
Wire Dia. dbee ¥ 
Cartridge (Encased in Copper Tubing) --. 2.28, 

4.50, 9.0 & 108.0 Gram 
Lithium Hydride Lithium Amide 

Fine Ground Crystalline 
SPECIALISTS, Metalloy has developed special forme of 
Lithium and Lithium Compounds for m: specialized 
applications. Cheek this list of ever expanding Lithium 
Salts, exclusive with Metalioy: 

LITHIUM 

Aluminate @ Cobsitite @ Mangonite @ Silicate 
Titanate @ Zi @ Si t © Silicate 
AS A CONTRIBUTION TO ORGANIC RESEARCH, 
Metailey’s technical staff has pre: an Me a 
Bibliography on the use of Organolithium Compou: le 
Organie " Annual & will fottew. 
Let Metalley and Lithium go te work fer you today. 
Write Dept. A for specifie data on any of the a 

fF IT’S LITHIUM — IT’S METALLOY 


ORATION 


MIMMEAPOLIS, miners 
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Ge the scientific way-.-s3o |MGK 
/ / al 


Insecticide Concentrates for 


AEROSOLS 


We offer complete formulas . 
ready to put right into your 
aerosol bombs or your retail 
packages or . . . combinations 
of insecticides and synergists 
that leave you only the 
minimum of processing to do 
or... the purest toxicants 
and synergists in their primary 
forms. MGK has the best of 
whatever you want. 


TME PIONEERS OF 
PYRETHRUM AND ALLETHRIN 


For complete in- 
formation write 
1709 SE 5th St., 
Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


Scarabaeus 
sacer 
Sacred beetle 
Model for Egyp- 
tian carved stone 
amulets and 

scarabs. 


GORMLEY 


KING COMPANY 





TON MWLTIWALLS 


*must be good ... because of the ever 
increasing number of users favoring us 
with larger and larger orders for Fulton 


Multiwall Paper Bags. 


*must be good ... because constant vigi- 


lance and inspection insure good work- — 


manship, and uniform high quality which MULTIWALL 


have won many new friends, and are [imu BAGS 
winning more. In any size — all types, 
pasted or sewn bottom, open mouth or 
valve — Fulton makes “YOUR STYLE 
MULTIWALL.” Call on Fulton for your 


next order of Multiwalls. 


Sulton BAG & COTTON _ 


Atlanta © St. Louis ¢ Dallas * Kansas City, Kans. © Denver * Minneapolis © New Orleans * Los Angeles © New York, 347 Madison Ave 
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CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES OUTPUT INDEX — Basis: Total Man-Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 











Bright spot in the lower chemical tariffs resulting from the Tor- 
quay agreements: U.S. producers won’t encounter any significant amount 
of price-cutting the way the market is today. Demand for most inter- 
mediates is well ahead of supply, and European manufacturers are not prone 
to lower prices under these conditions. If signs of a buyer’s market should 
appear, many producers in the chemical industry will be active in seeking 
restoration of higher tariffs. 





Imports of a number of inorganic chemicals have declined lately 
as domestic production began to whittle away the backlog. Soda ash and 
sal ammoniac, co-products of the Solvay process, are in better position. 
Sodium nitrite and disodium phosphate shipments have also been less fre- 
quent as more supplies have become available from domestic sources. 





Evidence of transient supply abundance still keeps popping up 
from time to time. With inventories of some intermediates and plastics 
beginning to rise, producers are watching the market more closely. There 
was a slight but definite decline in February output for inorganic chem- 
icals, organic intermediates and plastics materials. 





Biggest slide recently was registered by viny] plastics, production 
dropping from 34.4 million pounds in January to 30.8 million pounds in 
February, with sales corresponding almost exactly. 


Tall oil supplies are still short but improving; one jobber in the 
New York area is 10 cars short this month, 20 cars better off than the 
month before. Pine oil is quoted around $1.05 a gallon by the major pro- 
ducers, with resale prices ranging up to $1.60 this week. 





To meet competition from synthetic butanol, the fermentation 
product was reduced this week by 7¢ a pound to 28¢. This move had been 
expected for some time, and will have the added effect of increasing sup- 
plies of acetone, co-product of the fermentation. The paint and varnish 
industry will benefit also by the simultaneous price reduction on butyl 
acetate to 28¢ a pound. 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Industries Output Index (1947==100) ...... Sen cleats , 119.9 103.6 
Bituminous Coal Production (Daily Average, 1000 Tons) 612: 1,743.0 1,831.0 
Steel Ingot Production (Thousand Tons) . 077 2,073.0 1,931.0 
Wholesale Prices—Chemicals and Allied Products (1926—=100) .... . 143.9 116.9 
Stock Price Index of 14 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 246.4 238.5 187.1 
Chemical Process Industries Construction Awards (Eng. News-Record) $1,023,000 $22,934,000 $2,197,000 


MONTHLY BUSINESS INDICATORS—HOURLY WAGES Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Industrial Inorganic Chemicals . 
Industrial Organic Chemicals 
Drugs and Medicines ... 
Synthetic Rubber . . 
Plastics (except synthetic rubber) 





Under pressure by increasing organic chemical imports from 
Europe, a downward price drift has been noted for urea and trichlorethy- 
lene in the last few weeks. Respective current resale prices are 1214¢ and 
15¢ a pound. 





South American requirements are a strong prop in maintaining 
heavy demand for caustic soda and soda ash. Nevertheless, solid caustic 
at 914¢ and soda ash at 314¢ are about 14¢ below levels of last month. 





Perspective on the chemical market: CIW output index has 
levelled off at 120(1947=100). Wholesale price averages still tend slightly 
downward as supply and demand approach better balance. 





Plenty of chemicals maintain a hard-to-get-status. Resale prices 
of some prominent examples: 

Citric acid 60-65¢ 

Phenol, USP 60 

Chromic acid 50-54 
Sellers of phthalic anhydride are asking 70-75¢ a pound, and buyers have 
been trying to get some at 60-66¢. 





Sole producer of synthetic glycerine, Shell Chemical, this week 
boosted prices in drums a hefty 11¢ a pound, in carloads or lL.c.l., while 
maintaining tankcar prices unchanged. 





Below-average turpentine stocks and active inquiry from the 
paint industry caused prices to recoup 3¢ from last week’s plunge of 16¢ 
a gallon, while industry awaits new OPS ceilings. 





SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending May 14, 1951 
uP 





Change New Price Change New Price 

Casein, imp., acid-ppt. $ .005 $ 40 Lemon Oil, Calif. $ 50 $ 4.50 
Egg Albumen, edible 04 ; P-dichlorbenzene 
Lanolin, USP 05 : Glycerine, synthetic, drums, c.l. 

DOWN 
Buty! Acetate j ‘ Oiticica Oil 


Buty! Alcohol 07 - Soybean Oil, crude, tanks 
Castor beans, fob. Brazil : Spearmint Oil 


Caustic Soda, solid . 005 09! Stearic Acid, single-pressed 
Coconut Oi, crude, tanks, Pac. ‘ ; Turpentine, gal. 


Copra, Pac. cif., ton . t Tin metal, Grade A 
Linseed Oil, raw, tankcar .005 225° Urea 


All prices per Ib. unless quantity is stated 
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TAPPING PINE TREES: More hands are needed. 


Naval Stores Seek OPS Aid 


Outlook for stepping up naval stores production is dim- 





med by manpower shortages in Southern industry. 


Producers seek price incentive from OPS to solve labor 





problems, boost output of turpentine and rosin. 


Most probable outcome 


of current impasse: Turpentine 





will stay below ceiling, rosin is 


A sudden break in turpentine price 
this week ended the four-month stale- 
mate in naval stores prices, an after- 
math of the January OPS ceilings. 
Since that time a quiet resistance cam- 
paign had been carried on by con- 
sumers to seek a satisfactory meeting 
ground for a normal volume of busi- 
ness. 

Crux of the matter is that the paint 
industry just doesn’t want to pay 90¢ 
a gallon for turpentine, and looks 
more intently for petroleum hydocar- 
bons to fill its requirements when tur- 
pentine prices begin to climb. This 
determined resistance, backed up by 
the fact that alternate materials can 
often be used, caused some producers 
of naval stores to capitulate by drop- 
ping the price to the 75-77¢ a gallon 
bracket. 

This supply situation does not apply 
to rosin, which quantitatively com- 
prises most of the naval stores output. 
(An average barrel contains about 11 
gallons of turpentine and nearly 300 
pounds of rosin.) Rosin at the prevail- 
ing price of around $9 a pound is still 
in a comparatively strong market posi- 
tion in paper sizing, surface coatings, 
and laundry soap. 

Producers by now are more or less 
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slated for rise. 


reconciled to the idea of lower turpen- 
tine prices, although with the current 
paint season approaching and aromatic 
hydrocarbons short, an 80-85¢ a gal- 
lon price may well be a more probable 
stabilized figure. 

But producers feeling entitled to 
a higher-than-OPS valuation are try- 
ing to get something like a $1 a ewt. 
more for rosin. In this attempt, several 
factors are on their side: Demand 
for rosin is high, both here and abroad, 
stocks are low, and it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain or re- 
cruit enough production labor to meet 
the demand. The Office of Interna- 
tional Trade has already placed naval 
stores on the positive list because of 
domestic needs. There is a_ strong 
probability that OPS, under the 
weight of these facts, will grant rosin 
50¢ to $1.00 a cwt. more than the 
existing ceiling allows. 

Price-wise: In the past the price of 
naval stores has fluctuated widely 
in an unpredictable manner. When 
demand was low, production was high 
because of more available workers. 
When demand is high, as in today’s 
market, supplies drop as more workers 
leave the piney woods. For the last 
thirteen years the Commodity Credit 


Corporation has helped to even out 
these price gyrations, but today CCC’s 
rosin stocks are less than a 3 months’ 
supply, based on domestic needs, and 
turpentine stocks are less than a 
month’s supply. 

The support level for crude pine 
gum produced in 1951 has been set 
at 90% of parity as of April 1 com- 
pared with 60% the season before. 
This move will stabilize the market in 
case of reduced demand—an unlikely 
event under present conditions. (This 
valuation was equivalent to 73% of 
the market price on that date.) For 
the conventional naval stores unit 
of 50 gallons of turpentine and 1,400 
pounds of rosin, the support level 
was established at 128.21, with indi- 
vidual adjustment possible for each 
commodity while maintaining this 
floor. 

Putting Out: Despite these encour- 
agements, the output of gum turpen- 
tine and gum rosin is not expected to 
be substantially higher than for last 
season. More industry is moving into 
the Southeast, and the huge atomic 
energy program there will make the 
labor supply even more precarious— 
easily wooed away by the possibility 
of higher wages. 

In the past few years, increasing 
supplies of naval stores have been ob- 
tained from steam and destructive 
distillation of stumps to yield wood 
rosin and wood turpentine. Wood 
rosin has surpassed gum rosin in pro- 
duction, and about 10% more is ex- 
pected for the coming season. Wood 
turpentine production has also in- 
creased to the same extent, and sup- 
plies have been further replenished 
by a substantial amount coming from 
the sulfate paper process as a by- 
product along with tall oil. 

Prospects: There is little doubt that 
expansion of the naval stores industry 
is dependent on the availability of la- 
bor and the possibility of increased 
production. The labor problem is 
closely associated with what the pro- 
ducer can afford to pay in competi- 
tion with the expanding industrial 
economy in the Southeastern U. S. 
In order to maintain the needed sup- 
plies of naval stores, the OPS will 
most likely raise the existing ceiling 
soon. 

The ultimate result, CIW believes, 
will be an increase in rosin prices. 
Turpentine should find its price niche 
somewhere in the 80-85¢ a gallon 
range, and rosin somewhere between 
$9-$10 a pound. At these prices, pro- 
ducers will find operations more 
worthwhile, and consumers can meet 
their requirements with less hunting 
for supplies. 
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European Drugs Gain 


Signs of the recovery of the European 
drug industry are apparent in the 


European and other foreign markets. 
England is also producing more anti- 
biotics than for the market at home, 
and has received almost no medicinals 


survey just completed by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. 
Most of these countries are still not 
self-sufficient and will continue to re- 
quire U.S. drugs in the next few years, 
but as the leaders begin to export, 
some of the customers become com- 
petitors. 

Of the countries in Western Europe, 
Germany has shown the most rapid 
recovery. In fact, exports of medicinals 
tripled in 1950 over the preceding 
year, and it seems probable that she 
will move in more strongly into 


in the ECA program. However, $1.3 
million was guaranteed to E. 


for manufacturing facilities in Briti 
plants. 

France and the 
practically self-sustaining in an 
biotics. Italy is expected to produ 
enough for her 
although a critical 


cient position for penicillin and stre 
tomycin, 
made in sulfa drug manufacture. 


R. 


Squibb and to Parke, Davis & Co. 


sh 


Netherlands are 


ti- 
ce 


own needs by 1952, 
shortage exists 
today. Greece is in the least self-suffi- 


p- 


although a start has been 





GOVERNMENT NEEDS 
Bids Close Inv. No. Quantity 
General Service Administration, 219 S. Clark St., 
May 17 CH-28997 160 cans 
Navy Purchasing Office, 111 E. 16th St., N.Y.: 
May 8769 30,000 
15,000 
2,200 
8,785 
26,000 
15,000 
100,000 


Item 
Chicago 4: 
water emulsion wax 
ammonum chloride 
sodium resinate powder 
sodium perborate 
tetrachloroethylene 
trichlorethylene 
trichlorethylene 
hydrochloric acid 

7 30,000 laundry soap 

1,152 . stock soap solution 

Aviation Supply Office, 700 Robbins Ave., Philadelphia: 

R-54058 120,000 Ibs. pigment (dry aluminum stearate) 

y B-54047 7,590 gals. primer 

General Services Administration, Region 3, Washington 25, D.C.: 
May 16 99665-R/3 64,000 Ibs. caustic soda (lye 
May 16 99667-R/3 17,400 Ibs scouring powder 
May 16 99668-R/3 3,000 Ibs. borax compound soap 
May 16 99668-R3 25,900 Ibs. toilet soap (powder) 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, Washington 25, D.C.: 
May 23 1602 3,200,000 Ibs. 


General Services Administration, 1114 Commerce St., 
May 15 FW-13877 720 each 


GOVERNMENT AWARDS* 


Item Supplier 
Chemical Procurement Agency, Chemical Center, Md.: 
activated desiccant The Davison Chemical Corp. Baltimore, 
Eagle Chemical Co., Inc. Joliet, Il 
Filtrol Corp. Los Angeles, Cal 
Navy Purchasing Office, San Francisco 5, Cal.: 
alkyd resin solution Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 
Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency, Washington 25: 
compound Nox-Rust Chemical Corp. Chicago, III. 
Pennsylvania Refining Co. Butler, Pa 
E. F. Houghton & Co. Philadelphia, Pa 
N.Y. Quartermaster Procurement Agency, 111 E. 16 St., New York 3, N.Y.: 
laundry soap (chip, high Tennessee Co. Memphis, Tenn 
titer) atabl Soap Co. r » ek 
iillam Soap Co. Fort Worth, Tex 
Bureau of Ordnance, W pileleanans 25, D.C. 
injection molded ethyl Peat Mfg. Co. 
cellulose plastic inhibi- 
tors 
Navy Purchasing Office, New York, N.Y.: 


all purpose water Armour & Co 
soap 


concentrate) 


dishwashing compound 


Dallas, Tex.: 


fire extinguisher liquid 


Location 


Md 


San Francisco, 


Downey, Cal 


salt New York, N.Y 
Esso Standard Oil Co. New York, N.Y. 
U.S. Rubber Co New York, N.Y. 
Porocel Corp. P ilade Iphia, Pa 

( N York, N.Y 


hyd lic gear oil 
synthetic matting 
desiccant 
phosphoric acid ole “Labs, Inc. 
Navy Dept. Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia 11, Pa.: 
zinc oxide pigment Varcraft Works, Inc 
nonmercurial fungicide Mass & Waldstein 
lacquer 
shellac, orange, Type 1 
zine chromate primer paint 
exterior enamel, glyceryl 
phthalate 


Pottstown, Pa. 
Newark, N.J. 


Woodfinishing Products Co. New 
Andrew Brown Los 
National Lead Co. 

William A. Smith Co. 

Dixie Paint & Varnish Co. 
Baltimore Paint & Color Works 
turpentine, Type 1 Western Associates, Inc. 

* Security regulations prevent disclosure of quantity and dollar 


York, N.Y. 
Angeles, 
Philadelphia, 
East Point, 
Brunswick, . 
Baltimore, a 
San Carlos, Cz 
volume 
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The Chemistry and Action of Insecti- 
cides, by Harold H. Shepard. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., New York, 
N. Y.; vii+504 pp., $7. 


In covering the subject of insecti- 
cides, this reference-text concentrates 
on the more essential facts and theo- 
ries relating to insecticides and their 
properties. While the author is not 
too interested in discussing the details 
of insect control, he does deal with 
historical and commercial background 
of insecticides as well as the chemical, 
physical and toxicological aspects. Ma- 
terial is arranged according to chemi- 
cal relationships rather than on the 
basis of the type of effect particular 
insecticides have upon insects. 


An Introduction to Textile Finishing, 
by J. T. Marsh. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, N.Y.; xv-+-552 pp., 
$5.50. 

A companion volume to “An In- 
troduction to Textile Bleaching,” this 
book deals with the chemical aspects 
of textile finishing, placing particular 
emphasis on recent investigations and 
discoveries in the field. In the light of 
up-to-date knowledge concerning the 
chemical composition and molecular 
structure of textile fibers, the author 
covers the entire field of finishing, 
keeping in mind the commercial im- 
portance or technical interest of an 
individual finish. 


The Merck Manual, Merck & Co., 
Inc., Rahway, N.J.; 1600 pp., $4.50, 
regular edition; $5., thumb-index 
edition. 


Intended for physicians, pharma- 
cists, chemists, dentists and nurses, 
this medical volume deals with every- 
day problems of diagnosis and treat- 
ment. In every case studied, symptoms 
of the condition are noted, salient 
points to observe are stressed and spe- 
cific recommendations for treatment 
are set forth. 


Briefly Listed 


Tue RapiaTion LABORATORY SERIES, a 
technical series started in 1947 under the 
sponsorship of the U.S. Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development, has been 
recently completed. A compendium of 
basic information on radar and modern 
electronics, this series contains in report 
form the results of five years of research 
on radar at the Radiation Laboratory of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Published by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 West 42 St., New York, N.Y. 


EMPLOYEE FEEpING, by John W. Stokes, 
92 page manual intended to be of service 
to both top executives and cafeteria man- 
agers, covers policies and procedures for 
setting up and operating an efficient em- 
ployee feeding facility as applied to in- 
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dustrial plants, banks and other institu- 
tions. Published by Edmund S. Whitten, 
Inc., 216 Tremont St., Boston 16, Mass., 
priced at $3 per copy. 


THe CaTALytic DEHYDROGENATION OF 
BuranEs, by E. W. Howard, 44-p. bulle- 
tin (No. 29) published by the University 
of Illinois, covers catalytic dehydrogena- 
tion, a chemical process which is becom- 
ing increasingly important as a commer- 
cial means for synthesizing special types 
of hydrocarbons; various sections are de- 
voted to types of catalysts used, yields 
and process design and control. The En- 
gineering Experiment Station, University 
of Illinois; Price: 50¢. 


THE PRACTICAL ENGINEER, POCKETBOOK, 
1951, edited by N. P. W. Moore, fur- 
nishes technical information and data on 
every aspect of practical engineering, 
contains engineering dictionaries in Ger- 
man, French and Spanish. From the Pit- 
man Publishing Corp., 2 West 45 St., 
New York, N.Y., for $3. 


CHEMICAL SAFETY Data SHEET sp-39, 
HyprocHLoric Acip AND HyYDROGEN 
CHLormE, 28-p. manual, one of series 
providing essential information on the 
safe use and handling of hazardous 
chemicals; explains physical, chemical 
and dangerous properties of hydrochloric 
acid so as to make understandable neces- 
sary precautionary measures. May be 
purchased from the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association, Inc., 246 Wood- 


ward Bldg., Washington 5, D.C., at 35¢ 
a copy. 


MEETINGS... 


Natl. Sales Executives, annual meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N.Y. 
May 31-June 1. 


Natl. Assn. of Purchasing Agents, annual 
meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, N.Y., June 3-6. 


Natl. Fertilizer Assn., annual meeting, 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., June 11-13. 


Natl. Organic Chemistry Symposium, 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo., June 
12-15. 


Amer. Council of Comml. Laboratories, 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif., 
June 14-15. 


Mfg. Chemists Assn., annual meeting, 
joint outing with SOCMA, Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
June 14-16. 


Synth. Org. Chem. Mfrs. Assn., joint out- 
ing with MCA, Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., June 14-16. 


Amer. Plant Food Council, annua! meet- 
ing, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
June 14-17. 


Chem. Inst. of Canada, annual conf., 
Winnipeg, June 18-20. 


Amer. Soc. for Testing Materials, annual 


meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlan- 
tic City, June 18-22. 
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menadione, u.s.p. xiv 


oil soluble vitamin k useful in hemorrhagic diseases, 
diatheses due to low thrombin content. 


digitoxin, u.s.p. xiv 


in cardiac therapy. 


monobromated camphor 


useful in certain chronic neurologic conditions. 


propyl gallate 


an anti-oxidant for edible animal fats. 


albumin tannate, medicinal 


useful in control of intestinal disturbances. 


dichloran 


Lauryl dimethyl dichlorobenzyl ammonium chloride. 
Supplied in 10% and 50% concentrations as aqueous 
solution and 100% as a viscous water soluble material. 
The already high phenol coefficiency of quaternaries 
is increased in this product because of the chlorines 
on the aromatic component. We also manufacture 
other quaternary ammonium compounds. 


for our catalog 


fine organics, inc. 


211a EAST 19th STREET ° NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 











wis Here... 
it’s news seas 


IT!S WORTH STOPPING TO SEE! 


Maybe Industry doesn’t maintain 

show windows on Fifth Avenue or State 
Street or Wilshire Boulevard like 
America’s great department stores. 

But your industry has a mighty effective 
show window ...and this is it... 

this magazine. In these advertising 

pages alert manufacturers show their 
wares. Here you will find 
up-to-the-minute news about products and 
services designed to help you do 

your job better, quicker, and cheaper. 

To be well-informed about the latest 
developments in your business, your industry ... 
and to stay well-informed... 

read all the ads too. 








BUYS—SELLS 


USED MACHINERY 
AND EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE CHEMICAL 


AND PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


Including Paint, Food, Rubber Plostics, 
Sugar, Drugs, Cosmetics and Allied Fields. 
rom a single item to a complete plont. 


CASH FOR YOUR IDLE EQUIPMENT. 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
14-18 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0600 


GEAR 

uP 

FOR 

BIGGER 
PRODUCTION 
WITHOUT 
DELAY 


GOOD USED 
EQUIPMENT 
Ready for 
Immediate 
Shipment 
It’s Impossible to 
List in this space 
the 5000 Machines 
available from your 
FIRST SOURCE 
Send for our 
Latest List 


FIRST 
MACHINERY 
CORP. 


157 HUDSON ST. 
WOrth 4-5900 
NEW YORK 13,N.Y. 





SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


EMPLOYMENT 
BUSINESS: 


UNDISPLAYED 


a“ med at ye Minimum 38 lines. To » same advance 
count 5 average ne, 
Wanted & Individual “Seiten Op 

“uni oy ag yy BH rate one-' 


ieobeectios of publication count as 1 line. 


Equipment Wanted or 
Acceptable only in Displayed Styl 





“OPPORTUNITIES” 


——RATES—— 
individual Pg with ee Tules for prominent 


8 column nehes—to a page. 
New * Advertisements received by May Sond at the 
York office, 330 W. 42nd St., N 18, 


EQUIPMENT 
;USED OR RESALE 


DISPLAYED 


ner appear in June 2nd issue subject ‘wos space 


space limitations, 














clackson-Cross 











OFFERS FOR SALE 
AS 
EXCLUSIVE AGENTS 
THE 
EASTON, PA. PLANT 
OF THE 
PENNA. SALT 
MFG. COMPANY 











Approx. 50,000 Sq. Ft. 

Over 95 Acres 

21 Buildings 

Lehigh Valley R. R. Sidings 
ite P ion at a 

Very Favorable Price 


Write, wire or phone LOcust 7-1505 
Company 


Lincoln-Liberty Bldg. 
Phila. 7, Pa. 








STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
3 - 25,000 GAL. 10° x 40’ 
18 - 10,000, 15,000 & 20,000 GAL. 
15 - 8,000 & 10,000 GAL. R. R. TANKS 
L. M. STANHOPE, ROSEMONT, PA. 




















REPLIES, (Box ‘No.): 
wv YO 


Address to gies nearest you 
RK: 330 font Ss. (18) 
NEHICAGG. 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post Ss. 4 


SELLING OPPORTUNITY OFFERED 


SALESMAN—FOR selling core binder materia! 


to 


foundries; requires previous foundry exper 


ience or engineering experience; age 30-35; salary 


resume 


range 50-$450 per month. Submit complete 


“Sw 9806, Chemical Industries Week. 





WAN TED 


ANYTHING within reason that is wanted in 


the field served by Chemical Industries Week 


can be quickly located through bringing it to the 
attention of thousands of men whose interest is 
os because this is the business paper they 
read. 





TECHNICAL EXECUTIVE 
Cet engineer, experienced in production, 
researc! a 





— monagerial post in company training 





4—VALLEZ Rotating Leaf Pressure Filters, 
type 49 RS, 41 leaves 4442” OD on 3” 
centers, C.l. body, stainless covered 
leaves. 


6—Stainless Steel Kettles, 20 jkt., 
agitator—2700 gal. & 950 gal. 

1—100 gal. Stainless Steel Type 347 Tank, 
18” x 9’, 250# pressure. 


6—Stainless Steel Tanks, 
gal., 80 gal., 300 gal., 


PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
1521 W. Thompson St. 
Phila. 21, Penna. 


Vert. 


Type 316, 50 
closed. 








A Better Source For Good Used Equipment Cater- 
ing To The Process Industries Such As Drugs, 
Chemicals, Cosmetics, Rubber, Plastics, Paints, 
Food and Allied Plants 


We Inventory Plants. 
Call SOuth 8-4451 - 9264 - 8782 
You Can BANK on the 


EQUIPMENT 
CLEARING 
HOUSE, INC. 


289-10th ST., BKALYN 15,N.Y 














MARKET PLACE 


LOCAL STOCKS e CHEMICALS 
e@ RAW MATERIALS 
EQUIPMENT e SUPPLIES 














PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 























CFNYLENS IMINE 
some of its derivatives 
IN RESEARCH and PILOT PLANT QUANTITIES 
Introductory brochure available; 
write for it on your letterhead 
CHEMIRAD CORPORATION 
Bladensburg, Maryland 
Telephone Union 7894 








EVANS: 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
Chemical Research p Processes p> Products 
Development Problems 


Complete Labora D> Pilot Plant p Mechanical 
ond Ophcal Sections 


Ask for NEW Scope Sheet C listing over 100 of our activities. 
250 East 43rd Street, New York 17, WN. Y. 


ms, 7 or ry So > 


dustry. Pw 9589 Chemical Industrie Week, 330 
. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

















WANTED 




















PASH FOR Suppiys 
© Excess Inventory 
Waste Solvents 


* Spoiled Batches 


han ze tron i 





-———-WANTED.— — —-, 


Rotary Vacuum Drier ! 
up to 250 cu. ft. volume ! 
H. Lichtenberg ! 


Lamex Chemical Corp. 
25 Broadway, New York 4—Digby 4-4543 | 


Chemical Industries Week 





READER SERVECE 


HOW TO USE COUPON 


For additional information on editorial 
items or products advertised, fill out cou- 
pon by circling number. Requests will 
be forwarded to the proper company; 
answers will be sent directly to the 
reader, 

There is a page number on the coupon 
for each advertisement. Letters follow 
ing the number locate the ad on the page 
(L-left, R-right, T-top, B-bottom). Small 
letters following the number indicate ad- 
ditional products in the ad. 

For editorial items, the ABC’s distin- 
guish among several items on a page. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Cyanuric Chloride 
Dichloroacetaldehyde 
Dilinoleic Acid 
Ethylene Chlorobromide 
Saponim 
Trichlorobenzene 
Trichlorobromide 

Xenon 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


Chromium Plating 26A 
Expansion-Type Bellows 26C 
Thermocouple Gauge 26B 
Tubular Heaters 26D 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


Chemicals 
Aluminum Paint Pigment 44D 
Inorganic Chemicals 44B 
Molybdenum Disulfide 44A 
N-Bromacetamide 44C 
Equipment 
Electro-Chemical Measurement 44H 
Faceshields 44P 
Fittings © . 44G 
Induction Heater 44L 
Laboratory Equipment 44M 
Loading Docks 440 
Nozzles, Welding Necks and 

Flanges 44E 
Piping 44F 
Recorder 44K 
Sulfide Production 44N 
Thermocouples 44J 
Valves 44] 


PRODUCTS ADYERTISED 

For more data, circle number on coupon 

Chemicals 
Acrolein 32a 
Albumin tannate, medicinal T4le 
Aromatic 23 
Bicarbonate of soda B26a 
Chromium 4 
Cyanuric chloride 8-9d 
Dichloran T4lf 
Digitoxin T4lb 
Driers en ; eite ce 
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Ester gums 

Esters of parahydroxybenzoic 
acid, parasepts 

Esters, maleic modified 

Fatty acids 
Distilled red oil 
Red oil 
White oleic acid 

Fatty amides, armid HT 

For processing cottons, rayons 
& woolens 

For producers of essential oils 
& perfumes 

Gilsonite 

Gloss oils 

Gluconic acid 

Industrial aromatics 

Insecticide concentrates 

Lard oil 

Lithium compounds 

Menadione 

Methacrolein 

Monobromated camphor 

Monohydrate of soda 

Oxides for coloring linoleum 

Petroleum chemical products 

Phosphorus & phosphorus 
compounds 

Pitch compounds 

Propyl gallate 

Resins, derez 

Rosins, limed & pale wood 

Sal soda 

Sequestrene 

Shingle stain oils 

Sodium & potassium 
compounds 

Solvents, coal-tar 

Stearates, aero brand 

Sulfur dioxide 


Tar acids 
Wetting agents, aerosol 
Wood turpentine 
Containers, bags, multiwall paper 
Controlled humidity air conditioning 
method, bulletin 98 
G-fumigant applicators 
Hot lacquer 
Packaging equipment, label 
pasters 
Plant sites served by railway 
Resins for adhesives 
Separation process, heavy media 
Surface-active agent B-48 
Waxes 
General line 
Microcrystalline 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
(Classified Advertising) 
Professional Services 
EMPLOYMENT 
Positions Wanted 
Selling Opportunities Wanted 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Offered 
EQUIPMENT 
(Used or Surplus New) 
For Sale 
WANTED 
Equipment 
Miscellaneous 
ADVERTISERS INDEX 
Acato Chemical Co 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc 
Equipment Clearing House, Inc 
First Machinery Corp 
Perry Equipment Corp 
Stanhope, L. M. 
Jackson-Cross Co 
Lamex Chemical Corp 


READER SERVICE COUPON 


Mail to Chemical Industries Week, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


NAME 


-rhrrrne rh & 


NNN WH 





POSITION 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





CITY & STATE 





| Expires August 19, 1951 


44K 
44L 


B26e¢ 

27 

28-29a 
28-29b 
28-29¢ 35 
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Chemicals 
Molybdenum Disulfide 


55-p. booklet containing excerpts from 
technical papers on the subject of moly- 
bdenum disulfide as a lubricant. Each ex- 
cerpt discusses a particular phase of the 
subject with reference to the apparatus 
used, methods of procedure, results of 
the study and available literature refer- 
ences; diagrams and illustrations empha- 
size pertinent facts and operations. The 
Climax Molybdenum Co. 


Inorganic Chemicals 


Inorganic production chart in the form 
of continuous flow chart to illustrate the 
methods of production, from the basic 
raw materials to the finished products, of 
soda ash, chlorine, caustic soda, calcium 
carbonate, dry ice and other inorganic 
chemicals. Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 


N-Bromacetamide 

Catalogue sheet presenting information 
on the physical properties, reactions and 
uses, oxidations, storage and handling in 
addition to a bibliography on N-brom- 
acetamide. Arapahoe Chemicals, Inc. 


Aluminum Paint Pigment 

4-p. bulletin describing an aluminum 
paste as a standard lining type of pig- 
ment for use in the pigmentation of 
aluminum paints especially useful in in- 
dustrial and maintenance applications. 
Metals Disintegrating Co., Inc. 


Equipment 
Nozzles, Welding Necks and Flanges 
44-p. illustrated catalogue giving detailed 


information on nozzles, welding necks 
and large diameter flanges with sections 
devoted to such topics as manufacturing 
procedure, technical societies, physical 
and chemical requirements for forged or 
rolled steel flanges, modern flange de- 
sign, pressure ratings, etc. Taylor Forge 
& Pipe Works. 


Piping 

24-p. booklet pointing out firm’s experi- 
ence and engineering facilities for fabri- 
cation and erection of industrial piping 
with multiple photos showing piping in- 
stallations in steel mills, for gas trans- 
mission systems, central power stations, 
water pumping stations, heating plants, 
oil refineries, and chemical process 
plants. Dravo Corp. 


Fittings 

8-p. bulletin describing corrosion-resist- 
ant fittings and showing how light-walled 
corrosion-resistant piping reduces the 
cost of a typical piping layout. Horace 
T. Potts Co. 


Electro-Chemical Measurement 

24-p. technical bulletin explaining the 
fundamentals of industrial electrochemi- 
cal measurements plus the final control 


44 


\ 


elements for automatic control systems 
with reference to the measurement of 
pH, redox and conductivity in industrial 
control systems. Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. 


Valves 

4-p. bulletin describing the advantages 
f “Rollo” valves for viscous liquids and 
liquids with solids. Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corp. 


Thermocouples 

Chart showing the applications, calibra- 
tion symbols, conductors, polarity and 
Thermo Electric, Instrument Society of 
America (ISA) and military color codes 
of thermocouples and extension wires, 
with resistance tables for these wires 
shown on the reverse side. Thermo Elec- 
tric Co. 


Recorder 


4-p. bulletin describing Model MD-2 
recorder, a portable, self-contained in 
strument of the microformer type which 
will plot automatically on rectangular 
coordinates any two variables that can 
actuate the movable cores of miniature 
variable transformers. Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corp. 


Induction Heater 

4-p. bulletin dealing with electronic type 
induction heater for use in high-speeu 
annealing, brazing, hardening and solder- 
ing; it is designed in such a way that 
only the control and accessories required 
for a particular type heating application 
are needed. General Electric Co. 


Laboratory Equipment 

16-p. illustrated bulletin giving concen- 
trated data on the construction, operation 
and performance of technical devices for 
the laboratory; covered are portable au 
toclaves, midget refrigerator, vacuum 
control manostats, motor-driven blender, 
Rotameter flowmeter, etc. Andrew Tech- 
nical Service. 


Sulfide Production 

4-p. bulletin on “FluoSolids Roasting oi 
Sulphides,” a new method utilizing th 
principle of fluidization for producing 
sulfur dioxide gas for sulphuric acid 
manufacture, paper mill and other indus 
trial uses. The Dorr Co. 


Loading Docks 

4-p. folder dealing with design and con 
struction features, operation and typical 
installations of adjustable loading docks 
in order to speed up freight handling and 
loading operations. Rowe Methods, Inc. 


Faceshields 

4-p. folder presenting faceshields with 
two interchangeable types of visors—the 
“Chempruf” designed for protection 
against chemical splash and the “Chipruf” 
as a safeguard against light flying par- 
ticles. Mine Safety Appliance Co. 





ADVERTISER'S INDEX 


Advance Solvents & Chemical 
Corp. 
Allied Asphalt & Mineral Corp. 
Alrose Chemical Co. 
American Cyanamid Co. 
Armour & Co. 
Bareco Oil Co. i 
Barrett Division, Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp. 
Carbide & Carbon Che mice Co., 
A Division of Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp. 
Chemical Corp. 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 
Crosby Chemicals, Inc. 
Dodge & Olcott, Inc. ‘ 
Fine Organics, Inc. ... T41 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills ........36 
Gross & Co., A. wee rans 24 
Hercules Powder Co. . ee 
Heyden Chemical Corp. Back Cover 
Indoil Chemical Co. 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. J. 
McLaughlin, Gormley, King Co. . 
Metalloy Corp. 
Mutual Chemical Co. of Ameice : 
Neville Co., The 
Niagara Blower Co. 
Norfolk & Western Railway 
Oldbury Electrochemical Co. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., Charles 
Potdevin Machine Co. 
Sindar Corp. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
Carbide & Carbon Chemical Co. 
United States Steel Co. 
Virginia Smelting Co. 
Westvaco Chemical Division, 
Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp. . 2nd Cover 
Williams & Co, Gok. 17 


BUSINESS STAFF 


Bayard E. Sawyer 

Business MANAGER Al E. Weis 
Atlanta ..... 4 

1311 liane Mieeaie Bldg., Atlanta 


3, Ga. 
Chicago . ed D. Becker, 
Ie, Frank C. aches Jr., 520 N. 
ichigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Cleveland ...... Vaughan K. ‘Dissette, 
= Hanna Bldg., Cleveland 15, 


Dallas Jos. H. Allen, First 
Nati. peat Bldg., + Dallas ~~ 

Los a6 2 singer, 

frais Keeler, ko edema Blvd., 
Los Angeles 17, 

ui ee ‘nox Armstrong, 
Robert S. Muller, Charles L. Todaro, 
830 West 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Philadelphia ili: 
Jr., Architects Bldg., 17th & Sansom 
Sts., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

San Francisco Ralph E. Dorland, 

ohn W. Cm, 68 Post St., San 

Francisco 4, 

Boston. .. .1427 Statler Bldg., Boston 16 


——- 4) 856 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 

6 

ne . .738 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 

St. Louis .. 
Bldg., S' 


SaLes MANAGER .... 


3615 Olive St., Continental 
t. Louis 8 
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ADVANCE DRIERS are accu- 
rately controlled to meet every 
/ test for fast-drying paints, var- 
" nishes and lacquers. In spite of ever- 
increasing materials shortages we feel 

| ebligated to produce new and efficient Drier 
compositions without sacrificing quality and 
uniformity. 


Investigate the new Advance Advasols (lino- 

resinates) which offer alert manufacturers an 
opportunity to obtain a peak performing Drier 
without delay. 


We shall be gled to send you more 
information on Advance Driers 





(ESTERS OF 


Products subject to deterioration 
through bacterial and fungal action— 
cosmetics and creams, pharmaceuticals 
and pastes—need “purity insurance” to 
maintain sales preference and prestige. 
Heyden PARASEPTS have proven 
themselves reliable allies of industry 
and research in preventing spoilage of 


PARAHYDROXYBENZOIC ACID) 


products containing oils, fats, gums or 
carbohydrates—through effective pres- 
ervation that means permanent protec- 
tion of quality. 

Five PARASEPTS are listed here. 
They are available in technical as well 
as purified grades. Shipped in 100, 50, 
and 25-lb. fiber drums. 


Technical information and samples supplied upon request. 


HEYDEN-CHEMICAL CORPORATION « 393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


CHICAGO « PHILADELPHIA ¢ SAN FRANCISCO & DETROIT & PROVIDENCE 


HEYDEN 





METHYL PARASEPT 
(Methylparaben U.S.P.) 


ETHYL PARASEPT 


PROPYL PARASEPT 
(Propylparaben U.S.P.) 


BUTYL PARASEPT 
BENZYL PARASEPT 


t 


Chemicals 





